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GRADUATING CLASS 1976 

Back row: Stephen Benn, Superintendent Dr. Demeza, Ken Corbett, Gary 
Webb, David Turner, James Morrison, Charles Hannah, Stephen Way, 
Gerard Kennedy, Mr. Williams, 

Fifth row: Gordon Perchaliuk, Richard Matheson, Donald Lapointe, Jim 
Hamilton, Kim Bayley, Ralph Baxter, Robert Smida, Robert Lackie. 

Fourth row: Gordon Jackson, Gary Lyons, Bill Herron, Derek Masters, James 
C, Campbell, Jeannine Menard. 

Third row: Kathy Gibson, Alfred Bastarache, Florence Lance, Cathy 
Dobransky, Marie Zauner. 

Second row: Sandra Rottler, Debbie Carleton, Penny Ogilvie, Debbie Burns, 
Janice Janik, Charlene Duncalfe, Dianne Veenhof. 

First row: Janet Mawdsley, Joan Jewison, Marion Sills, Cynda Dolan, Barbara 
Dulmage, Mary Ann Ranger, Bonnie Johnson, Sherry Turner. 


The Day 
of Graduation 


‘On Thursday afternoon, June 10th the auditorium of the J. G. 
Demeza Sports Centre was filled with the many relatives and friends 
who had gathered to honour the 43 graduating students. Despite the 
unusually large number of graduates the ceremony proceeded without 
a hitch thanks to the planning of Mr. Gary Gervis, Principal of the 
Senior School. During the ceremony the Invocation was given by 
Reverend Peter Monty, Roman Catholic Chaplain for our school. Mr. 
Norman Rickaby provided interpretation of the proceedings for the deaf 


friends and relatives of the graduates. 


Gerard Kennedy was elected by his classmates to represent them 
and deliver the Valedictory Address. The following is Gerard's 


‘message to the staff and students. 


Valedictory Address 

Dr. Demeza, Distinguished Guests, Parents, 
Supervisors, Teachers, Counsellors, Fellow Students, 
and Friends: 

‘Today is the day we, the Class of '76, become filled 
with mixed emotions as it is now our Graduation Day. It 
is the time of happiness that our graduation has arrived 
and the time of sadness that we all must accept as we 
bid farewell tothe staff and students here. 

We are surely happy to become independent in the 
hearing world where we change our role from student 
to employee or student in another school, but it is 
always difficult to leave the old and start the new. 

As we gather here with our old friends, both staff and 
students, memories of the good times, and the bad, 
from the past years come back to our minds. We 
remember the daily routines of school and the classes. 
We remember the fun and the fellowship enjoyed daily 
in the dining room, in the residences, in the gym and 
even in the off-campus activities, 

Also, we recall the thrill of playing or watching the 
games of various sports which are provided at the 
school. Now our time here has come to a close, but the 
memories will live with us for the rest of our lives. 

Being at the Sir James Whitney School, we are 
fortunate to have such a well equipped provincial school 
for the deaf, hard of hearing, aphasic and emotionally 
disturbed deaf students. Our sincere thanks for 
providing us with an all-round education with no cost 
must go to the Government of Ontario on behalf of all 
the citizens of Ontario, 

We would like to offer our gratitude to the 
Superintendent, Dr. Demeza, for his support, fairness 
and kindness to us in guiding us into the new world 
knowing right from wrong, 

In addition to this, we wish to express our heartfelt 
thankfulness to our supervisors and the teaching staff 
for their long hours of patience and perseverance that 
led us to have a good knowledge of the world around us. 

We also should thank, respectfully, our residence 
counsellors who made our school a “home away from 


home.”’ They have done commendable taking care of us 
and counselling us in developing into mature students. 

To the staff of the Infirmary, we all appreciate your 
various roles in keeping us in good dental, physical and 
mental health. 

To the rest of the staff here at the Sir James Whitney 
School, including the kitchen staff, maintenance staff 
and laundry staff, we are pleased to let you know that 
with your assistance and care, we are proud of our 
school! 

Last, but most especially, may I speak to our parents. 
We all wish to express our sincere gratitude for your 
love, patience and encouragement during many in- 
conveniences and hardships while we were attaining 
our education and growing up. We all hope you will 
always be as proud of us as you are today. We want to 
state to you that we all are also proud of you. Thank 
you, Mom and Dad.’” 

Alll of you have carried many of these responsibilities 
for us, but now we must assume our new role. It is time 
to become independent, reliable and responsible 
citizens of Ontario. We hope ull of us will assume our 
responsibilities in society and be able to do our share 
along with the hearing people. 

To the class of '76, I am very thankful to you for 
choosing me to speak as your Valedictorian. I would like 
to express the very ‘‘best of luck’’ to all of you in the 
coming years. May you carry your responsibilities well 
and co-operate with Society. 

We, the class of '76 hope that the graduating 
students in coming years will take our place in showing 
responsibility and good leadership to the younger 
students s0 that this school will always be a reputable 
school, 

Last, but not least, to all of our friends, teachers, 
staff and parents, it is time we all must bid you our 
sincere and fond farewell. Our advice to you is ‘live 
each day well, do your best always, and keep on 
Jearning."’ 

“Take heed and God speed.’" 

Gerard Kennedy 


October 


Inhis closing remarks, Dr. Demeza said: 

“As I began to think of what I would like to say to you 
who are graduating today, I remembered the many 
limes that I have stood on the platform of this school on 
Graduation Day and the many young people who have 
received certificates as you have today. 

I counted back and discovered that this is the twenty- 
th graduation since I came to this school. I realized 
that I began presenting certificates to young men and 
women graduates before any of you graduates of today 
were born. 


What does Graduation Day mean to me each year? 
First, it is a time when I feel proud of the young people 
who have this year reached the goal which they and we 
of the staff have been working towards for their many 
years at school, I wonder each year if the new graduates 
have learned enough to face the next step in life. I 
wonder how successful they will be in the years ahead. I 
think, too, of the graduates of earlier years, and that 
gives me confidence about the future of the new 
graduates. 

Tust in the last month or so, [have been reminded of 
many former graduates of this school, I want to tell you 
about a few of them. One of them came to visit at our 
house with her family of four happy, well-mannered 
and interesting children, Her language and com- 
munication skills were excellent. I realized how much 
she had continued to learn and improve after leaving 
school. We talked of the many happy'times she had had 
as a student here, Another graduate was here at school 
this month to attend the meeting of my Superin- 
tendent’s Advisory Council. He is a very helpful and 
valuable member of the Council. He spends much of his 
spare time giving leadership to activities of deaf people 
and in helping them, young and old. He, too, has 
continued to learn and develop since the day when I 
presented him with his Graduation Certificate. Another 
graduate wrote to me recently suggesting the formation 
of an Alumni Association of former graduates. He said 
that many of them are interested in their old school and 
in getting together here from time to time. At Mayfest 
in Toronto, Mrs. Demeva and I met very many former 
students and learned of their activities and were 
brought up-to-date concerning their parents and their 
own children. Last week I met another of our graduates 
in the Mowat Block in Toronto on the way to the 
elevator. He was working there for the government, 
One of this year’s graduates came to visit me one 
evening recently. He told me of his plans for the future, 
of his on-the-job training, and of his appreciation of this 
school and its staff, 

So, graduation to me means pride and hope for a new 
group of graduates, and very pleasant memories of past 
graduates like those I have just told you about. 

What does graduation mean to you, this year’s 
graduates? I am sure it is a time when you think back on 
your years here at school and the many good times and 
worthwhile experiences you have had here. It is a time 
when you feel sad at leaving friends — both fellow 
students and staff, It is a time when you look forward to 
the future — further education or work — with 
eagerness and yet perhaps with some fears. You may 
take confidence from the graduates who have gone 
before you, such as those I have just mentioned. 


I hope Graduation Day gives you a feeling of success, 
of having completed an important step in your 
education, I hope, too, that you realize that your 
Graduation Cerfificate ‘does not mean that your 
education is finished. Education or learning is a life- 
ong opportunity and task. How much you learn from 
now on will depend on you. I hope you will keep on 
learning, by asking questions, from reading, from 
experience, and from others. 

‘You can be proud of what you have done to eam your 
Graduation Diploma, Take pride in all you do from this 
time onward. Keep on learning, keep on trying, keep on 
improving, keep smiling, and come back to see us. 

Congratulation and best wishes! 


Prizes and Awards 


‘THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP 
Awarded to pupils in the senior grades of the Junior 
School who have made the greatest effort in Speech and 
Speech Reading, and have achieved satisfactory 
progress, 
Linda Fortus Chris Carleton 

‘THE FEE MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the Junior School 
most deserving of recognition for effort displayed and 
participation to the extent of his or her capacity, in the 
face of additional handicaps or difficulties. 

Shawn Crone 


‘THE PROCTER MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the final year of the 
Tunior School who is most deserving of recognition in 
his or her rhythm work. 

John Nobile 


'THE ANNE DAVIDSON MEMORIAL AWARD 
To be presented annually to two deserving pupils of 
Level 2 who have shown the best attitude and effort in 
Speech and Speech Reading. 
Kevin Lewis Mare Noble 
SPEECH AWARDS, Levels 7 to 9 
Presented for progress and proficiency in Speech in the 
Senior School, Levels 7 to 9. 
Angelo Dani 


Lydia Szakowski 


THE CECELIA MALONEY MEMORIAL AWARD 
Presented annually to the student in levels 7 to 9 of 
Senior School who has shown the best attitude and 
achievement in Speech Reading. 

Liette Landry Marcel Ferron 


ONTARIO PARENTS’ COUNCIL FOR THE, 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING AWARD. 
Presented to the boy and girl of the Senior School, 
Levels 7 to 9, who have shown the most improvement 

during the school year. 


Heather Hughson Marcel Ferron 
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ATHLETIC GRADUATE OF THE YEAR 
This award is to be presented to the graduates, one boy 


and one girl, who have shown the best qualities of a 
good athlete, sportsmanship, ability, leadership and 
personality during his or her years at The Sir James 
hitney School. 
Joan Jewison Stephen Benn 
COMMERCIAL CERTIFICATES 

Catherine Dobransky, Cynda Dolan, Charlene Dun- 
calfe, Katherine Gibson, Joan Jewison, Florence 
Lance, Janet Mawdsley, Mary Ann Ranger, Sandra 
Rottler, Marion Sills, Sherry Turner. 


CIAG DRIVER EDUCATION AWARD 
Presented annually in recognition of the highest 
‘standing in the Driver Education Course. 

Ronald Rosenberger 


OTTAWA PARENTS OF THE DEAF AND 
HARD OF HEARING ASSOCIATION AWARD 
Awarded to the boy and girl in Levels 10 to 13 making 
the most improvement during this school year. 

Betty Rogers Steven Smith 


LETTER OF STANDING 
Bonnie Johnson David Turner 
Noel Doire Bill Herron 


CERTIFICATES OF TRAINING 
Kim Bayley, Stephen Benn, Debbie Burns, Jim 
Campbell, Debbie Carleton, ‘Jim Hamilton, Janice 
Janik, Robert Lackie, Donald Lapointe, Derek Masters, 
Richard Matheson,’ Penny Ogilvie, Robert Smida, 
Dianne Veenhoff, Garry Webb. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUATION DIPLOMA 
Alfred Bastarache, Ralph Baxter, Ken Corbett, Cathy 
Dobransky, Charlene Duncalfe, Cynda Dolan, Barbara 
Dulmage, Kathy Gibson, Charles Hannah, Gordon 
Jackson,’ Joan Jewison, Gerard Kennedy, Florence 
Lance, Gary Lyons, Janet Mawdsley, Jeannine 
Menard, Jim Morrison, Gordon Perchaliuk, Mary Ann 
Ranger, Sandra Rottler, Marion Sills, Sherry Turner, 
Stephen Way, Marie Zauner. 


GIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior girl wha 
has contributed most to residential life during her 
school career. 

Marie Zauner 


BOYS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD 
Donated for annual presentation to the senior boy who 
has contributed most to residential life during his 
school career 


Gerard Kennedy 


INTERMEDIATE RESIDENTIAL AWARDS (Boys) 
Most Outstanding Robbie McKee 
Most Improved Wayne Dungey 


INTER MEDIATE RESIDENTIAL AWARDS (Girls) 
‘Most Improved Wanda Lamore 
Best Example to otners Lydia Szakowski 


N.F.S.D. OUTSTANDING STUDENT AWARD 
Awarded annually for social and recreational leadership 
by the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf to the gir! 
and the boy who during the past school year have made 
the greatest contribution to school spirit. 

Sharon McDonald Gerard Kennedy 


0.A.D. AWARD 
Donated for annual presentation by the Ontario 
Association of the Deaf to a boy and a girl graduating 
and proceeding to employment. This award is 
presented in recognition of the student's progress and 
skill in the vocational department of the school 
program, 

Stephen Way 


Sherry Turner 


THE ROBERTA THOMPSON MEMORIAL AWARD 
Awarded to a student who in the estimation of the 
school personnel has tried to overcome any physical, 
mental, or emotional handicap to the best of their 
ability during their school years. 
Jane Desloges Kevin Bve 
THE FEE-PROCTER MEMORIAL AWARD 
Awarded annually to the most deserving student 
graduating and proceeding to further education. 
Presented by the families and friends of Miss Judith 
Fee and Miss Sandra Procter, in memory of these two 
dedicated young teachers of this school who were killed 
ina tragic car accident on January 11, 1963. 
Gerard Kennedy 


THE H. B. FETTERLY AWARD 
Awarded for progress and proficiency in Speech and 
Speech Reading in the Senior School. Donated in 1949 
by Mrs. H. B. Fetterly and daughters, Mrs. Muriel 
Cuykendall’ and Miss Jean Fetterly, for annual 
resentation in memory of H. B. Fetterly, M.A., 
Sy erintendent of the Ontario School for the Deaf 1930- 
1934. 

David Kerr ‘Sharon McDonald 

SUPERINTENDENT'S AWARD 
Donated by the Superintendent to a student of the 
Graduating Classes. Academic, Vocational, and out-of- 
school achievements during the student's complete 
Schoo] life at S.J.W. are considered in making this 
aware 


Joan Jewison Gerard Kennedy 
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1D. Zweck 


WELCOME BACK all students and staff to a new and exciting year! As 
someone has said in different words, the only thing that remains the same is 
that everything changes. There have again been a number of changes in our 
supervisory structure. Mr. Kitcher returns to his position of Assistant 
Superintendent-Instruction after two years during which he was seconded to 
plan and take charge of the special project for emotionally disturbed deaf 
children, This special program has now become an integral part of the school 
program. Mr, Williams who has been ably filling the post of Assistant 
Superintendent returns to being Principal of the Senior Academic School. Mr. 
Gervis in turn reverts to Supervising Teacher. The home-visiting program has 
been transferred from the clinic to the Junior School and all the home-visiting 
teachers under the able supervision of Mrs. Hilda Craig now report to the 
Principal, Mr, Reid. Mr, Buller as supervising teacher of multi-handicapped 
classes takes over the classes formerly under the Emotionally Disturbed 
Program and Mr. McMaster continues to supervise the expanded program for 
hearing aphasic children. This program now includes a pilot class for hearing 
impaired language disordered students, 

We congratulate Mrs. Wendy Pleizier, Mrs, Margaret Scott, Mr. Dan 
Howard and Mr, Thomas Wills on their promotion to supervising residence 
counsellors and wish them well in their new roles. 

We welcome back Miss Mary Lou Wood and Mr. Maurice Bradshaw 
from the Teacher Education program, 

Mrs. Marcia Pleizier has joined the school in the special class program 
and Mrs. Sharen Wilson has re-joined the Junior School teaching staff after a 
period of lecturing in the Teacher Education Centre, 

A number of weddings took place over the summer holidays. Marcia 
Gilbert became Marcia Pleizier, Janice Jeffrey became Janice Fabian and our 
Dean of Residence David Pape married Deborah S, Murray. 

‘Two weddings of residential staff have taken place, We extend best 
wishes to Art Walls and Bob Wherry on their recent marriages. 

Two weddings of food services staff have also taken place. Mrs. 
Dowdle of the Senior Kitchen staff became Mrs. Graham and Miss Barbara 
Winters of the Junior Dining Room staff became Mrs, B. Bennett. We extend 
best wishes to both. 

We regret to announce that Mr. Gordon Collins, one of our 
Audiological Services Technicians, has been forced to leave our staff per- 
manently because of ill health. We shall miss his cheerful smile and unfailing 
efficiency. 

In early July, Mr. W. K. Clarke, Director of the Special Education 
Branch announced his retirement to take effect at the end of August. Mr. 
Clarke's association with this school has been long and extremely valuable 
and his leadership will be very much missed. All who know him will wish him 
along and happy retirement. 
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Important Visitors 


The Honourable 
Pauline M. McGibbon 


Lieutenant Governor of Ontario 


On Wednesday, September 22, we 
were honoured to receive a visit by 
the Honourable Pauline McGibbon, 
Lieutenant Governor of Ontario. Her 
Honour and her husband were joined 
by Mr. Hugh O'Neil, M.P.P. and his 
wife in the tour of the school. 

‘The visit commenced with a 
ceremonial planting of a maple tree 
at the front of the school, following 
which the party proceeded to the 
Sports Centre where Her Honour 
spoke briefly to the senior students 
about the meaning of her position 
and described some of her duties and 
responsibilities. As a memento of the 
occasion and on behalf of the school, 
Sharon McDonald, President of the 
Students’ Council, presented a piece 
of pottery made by Bill Hazlitt, one 
of the senior students. The afternoon 
continued with a tour of the in- 
firmary and junior residence and 
ended with a visit to the junior 
classrooms. 


Government Ministers 


Attend 
Sod Turning Ceremony 


In July, 1976, it was announced by 
‘The Honourable Margaret Scrivener, 
Minister of Government Services, 
that a contract had been awarded for 
a Student Services Centre at the 
school, The building has been 
designed to accommodate a Child 
Study Centre which includes ex- 
tended facilities for testing, 
evaluating and teaching hearing 
impaired children through our 
audiological, psychological and 
social services and the home visiting 
and pre-school programs. 

Headed by The Honourable 
Margaret Scrivener, Minister of 
Government Services, and The 
Honourable Thomas Wells, Minister 
of Education, an official ground 
breaking ceremony took place on the 
site on July 29. Other participants 
and visiting dignitaries at the sod 
turning included J. C. Thatcher, 
Deputy Minister, Ministry of 
Government Services, Hugh O'Neil, 


M.P.P., Mayor J. Ben Corke of the 
City of Belleville, Warden George 
Lyons of Hastings County. Other 


participants included _represen- 


tatives of the Ministries of Gover- 
nment Services and Education and of 
the Architects, E, A, Cromarty of 


Kingston, and the construction 
contractors for the project, Mirtren 
Contractors Ltd. of Trenton. 

The new building is expected to be 
completed about October, 1977, and 
is situated at the south end of the 
Junior School. 
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Sports Awards 


‘The annual recreational sports 
award night was held in the J. G. 
Demeza Sports Centre on Tuesday 
evening, June 8, 1976. Special 
guests included Mr. G. Gervis, 
Principal of the Senior School and 
Mr. D. Pape, Dean of Residence. 


‘The residence staff presented 
awards to the various intramural 
championship teams and individual 
tournament champions. The 
tramurals include five leagues which 
consist of four colour teams in each 
Teague. 

‘The championship teams for each 
league are as follows: Basketball, 
Midget Boys, Gold team; Senior 
Boys, Gold’ team. Scoopball, 
Intermediate Boys, Green team. 
Soccer, Intermediate Boys, Blue 
team; Intermediate Girls, Blue team; 
Senior Girls, Blue team. 

Ball Hockey, Intermediate Boys, 
Gold Team; Intermediate Girls, Gold 
Team; Midget Boys, Gold Team; 
Senior Boys, Red Team; Senior 
Girls, Red ‘Team. Flag Football, 
Midget Boys, Gold Team; Senior 
Boys, Red Team, Netball, Inter- 
mediate Girls, Gold Team. 

Floor Hockey, Intermediate Boys, 
Blue Team; Intermediate Girls, 
Green Team; Midget Boys, Red 
Team; Senior Boys, Gold Team; 
Senior Girls, Gold Team, Broomball, 
Intermediate Boys, Red Team; 
Intermediate Girls, Gold Team; 


Presented 


Midget Boys, Gold Team; Senior 
Boys, Red Team; Senior Girls, Blue 
Team. 

‘Volleyball, Senior Boys, Red 
‘Team; Senior Girls, Gold Team. Ring 
Hockey, Midget Boys, Gold Team; 
Senior Girls, Gold Team. Ringette, 
Intermediate Girls, Gold Team. 
Softball, Intermediate Boys, 
Intermediate Girls, Midget Boys, 
Red Team; Senior Boys, Red Team. 
Tournament Champions 

Table Tennis, Int, Boys, Dorm A, 
Joey Jackson; Dorm B, Greg Plant; 
Sr. Boys, Ron Rosenberger; Sr. 
Girls, Betty Rogers. Checkers, Int. 
Boys, Joey Jackson; Sr. Boys, 
Dennis Racine. 

Snooker (Pool), Sr. Boys, Gerard 
Kennedy; Sr. Girls, Cheryl Aelick. 
Mini Golf, Int. Boys, Dorm A, Mike 


Monette; Dorm B, Greg Plant. 
Chess, Int. Boys, Mike Monette. 
Cribbage, Sr. Boys, Peter 
Morawietz; Sr. Girls, Betty Rogers. 
Mastermind, Sr. Boys, Dennis 
Racine. 

Skittles(Pool), Sr. Boys, Pat 


Edwards. Euchre, Sr. Girls, Alana 
Lebrun and Joan Jewison. Crokinole, 
Sr. Girls, Cheryl Aelick. Arm 
Wrestling, Sr. Girls, Rosanne 
Askin, 

Floor Hockey Showdown: Sr. 
Boys, scorer, S, Smith; goalie, J. 
Baird. Midget Boys, scorer, J. 
Holmes; goalie, C. Dennie. Int Boys, 
Dorm A, scorer, J. Waugh; goalie, 


‘Keith Schauer Is very pleasantly surprised by a gift presented by James C. Campbell 
on behalf of the level 14 students, In additon, Jimmy presented a note which re: 


fiir. Schauer, thank you for planning recreational activities for us in the ps 
‘Tha students in level 14 would like you to accept this gift in appreciation.”" 


‘years. 


‘A. Brennan, Dorm B, scorer, E. 
Staflund; goalie, P. Leblanc. Sr. 
Girls, scorer, D. Roen; goalie, T. 
Connors. 


Annual North-South 
Floor Hockey Champions 1976 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Mini North-South Floor Hockey 
Champions 1976: Southern Ontario. 
North-South Basketball Champions 
1976: Northern — Ontario. 


Intramural Participation Crests 

The following senior residence 
students received an intramural 
crest for obtaining the required 
number of points for participation 
and assistance in the intramural 
program. 

Midget Boys: N. Johnson, D. 
Raffler, F. Zanini, J. Holmes, C. 
Dennie, J. H. Campbell, K. Lund, R. 
Howran, R. Moroughan, G, Drake, 
M. Youmans, F. Leclair, D. 
Bergeron, A. Campbell, B. 
Shigwadia. 

Senior Boys: D. Lapointe, D. 
Masters, G, Perchaliuk, G. Lyons, J. 
C. Campbell, J. Hamilton, D. 
Masters, S. Smith, B. Lackie, D. 
Racine, K, Chan, G. Kennedy, P. 
Edwards, J. Baird, 

Senior Girls: S. Turner, L. 
Mcintyre, T. Connors, K. Kennedy, 
P. Lyons, K. Ryall, C. White, S. 
McDonald, M. Zauner, J. Oswald, 
R, Daigle, R. Askin, C. Aelick, D. 
Roen, L, Rout. 


Intramural Participation Award 

‘This award is presented to the best 
all-round boy and girl in each 
residence for outstanding co- 
operation, participation and 
assistance’ in all facets of the in- 
tramural program. 

Int. Boys, Dorm A, Kevin Dorsey; 
Dorm B, Scott Flindall, Int. Girls, 
Janice Robertson. Midget Boys, 
Gary Drake. Senior Boys, Donald 
Lapointe, Senior Girls, Sherry 
‘Turner. 


Intramural Champions 

‘The total points of the teams in the 
five leagues (accumulated over the 
school year) were as follows: 


‘Team Points 
Gold 253 
Red 186 
Blue 176 
Green 165 


Each member of the Gold team 
received an Intramural Cham- 
pionship pennant. 
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Public School Sports 

This year Sir James Whitney 
entered iwo boys’ soccer teams into 
the Public School Seven-Man Soccer 
League. The boys are very en- 
thusiastic and enjoy playing against 
the other schools. Mr. Mel Mohan is 
coaching both teams, 

The Grade 7 team consists of M. 
Monette, P. LeBlanc, V. Rubino, J. 
Jackson. S. Flindall, E. Staflund, D. 
Duquette, B. Bernier, R. 
Moroughan, R. Gregorio, G. 


S.J,.W. Grade7 Boys’ Soccer Team 


‘Townson, J. 
Mueller, 

The Grade 8 soccer team members 
are A. Brennan, A. Daniil, R. 
Pringle, S. Mark, C. Rabishaw, M. 
Ferron, K. Dorsey, D. DiMaria, D. 
Collin, N. Noble, and G. Plant. 

In the girls’ division we had only 
enough girls to form one team. The 
Grade 8 girls team were rather new 
and inexperienced. Under the 
coaching of senior student Rossanne 


Fauchon, and F. 


Askin they learned a great deal, put 
forth a terrific effort and gained 
much experience. We have high 
hopes for this team next year. 

High School Sports 

‘The two boys’ soccer teams, one 
junior and one senior, are coached 
this year by Mr. Knowlton. 

‘The Midget Girls’ Basketballteam, 
couched by Mrs. Roberta Riegling, 
are holding their own in the Midget 
League with one win and one loss to 
date. 
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Second Annual Student Exchange 


The Sir James Whitney School ot 
Belleville and the New York State 
School for the Deaf of Rome com- 
pleted their annual exchange of 
students during the first week of 
May. 

‘The exchange is arranged by the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Belleville and Delta 
Lake. These clubs have an annual 
exchange visit for their own 
members and as a spin-off of this the 
exchange of deaf students takes 
place. 

‘This year Tim Kelly of Foxboro 
and Lydia Szakowski of Ottawa 
represented our school, and we were 
pleased to welcome Randy Dunham 
of Gansevoort and Jane Murphy of 
Waiertown to Sir James Whitney. 

Our special thanks goes to the 
Kiwanis Club for their efforts in 
arranging this event and a special 
thanks to Mr, Gerry Brennan, Past 
President of the Belleville Club who 
provided transportation. 


My Trip to Rome, New York, 
in the U.S.A. 

From May 3rd to May 7th there 
was an exchange visit between our 
school and the New York State 
School for the Deaf in Rome, N.Y. 
‘On Monday morning I came to school 
for a while and I said goodbye to all 
the students and some teachers too. 
They said that they would miss me 
very much. Tim Kelly and I started 
to leave our school at 9:00 to go to 
Rome, N.Y, to stay there for one 
week. I missed Canada. We met 
Randy Dunham and Jayne Murphy 
in the restaurant at the border. We 
ate some french fries, hamburgers 
and drank coke for lunch. They 
tasted excellent, Then we talked 
about my school and other things. 
We arrived at the New York State 
School for the Deaf in Rome at about, 
3:00 in the afternoon. The trip to 
Rome took about three hours. It was 
very far away from our school in 
Belleville. Many girls talked to me a 
Jot. I met Lisa Brooks. She showed 
me everywhere. I thought the dorms 
were very pretty rooms. At 6 o'clock 
Lisa B. and I went to the dining room 
to eat supper. I met a boy named 
Tony and [said Hil to him. 

‘Tuesday morning at 8:30 Tim and I 
didn’t go to school because my class 
and I went to the zoo and museum by 
bus, also to look around the town 


centre, I saw many cute animals, 
Then we ate lunch, After that we 
came back to school at 3:00 to talk for 
a while. Tim was in my class. We 
finished school at 8:15. I had a good 
time there. After school my 
girlfriends and I played outside for a 
while and it was just a gorgeous 
warm day. Then we went to the 
Snack Bar. I ate a piece of pizza and 
drank a coke, At night Tim and I 
went to the Elpine’s Restautant with 
the Kiwanis Club and people who 
wanted to meet us. A man chose Tim 
to pick out a ticket and his number 
was sixteen, My number was 
thirteen, Tim won a prize of a bag of 
oranges from Florida, He wasa lucky 
boy. I lost. We sang “O Canada” 
and ‘The Stars and Stripes 
Forever.’ I saw some people singing 
“0 Canada.” We had a good supper 
and wonderful time together. 

Wednesday morning we sterted to 
go to school at 8:30 and we had a 
Reading Test. I passed the test and 
got 90 per cent out of 100 and Tim 
got 95 per cent. I was very happy 
about that, After school I bought a 
green top with the letters N.Y.S.8.D. 
on it. It cost $3.00. Then Lisa B., 
some friends and I went to the gym 
to play basketball for fun. We went 
back to the dorm and went to the 
basement. Tim and I played a game 
of pool. I won the game. 

‘Thursday morning my class and I 
went to the woodwork shop to make 
some blocks with pictures for a 
Mother’s Day gift. I enjoyed making 
it. After school I packed my clothes 
in my suitcase. It was bulging. At 
night we talked a lot and went to 
sleep ata late hour. 

Friday morning at 7:30 Tim and I 
said ‘Goodbye’ to all the students 
and left Rome by car. We had no 
breakfast and were hungry. We went 
toa restaurant to eat breakfast. I 
asked Jayne if she liked Canada, 
Jayne told me that she liked Canada 
better than the U.S.A. and it was a 
beautiful country. When we arrived 
in Belleville at about 12:00 Lori D., 
Janice R. and Nancy H. met me at 
the front of the main schoo 

Thad a gorgeous time in Rome, 
but I was very happy to come back to 
Canada and to see all of my friends 
and teachers here again. 

Lydia Szakowski 


My Trip to the 
Rome School for the Deaf 

On Sunday night, May 2, I packed 
my clothes into my suitcases to get 
ready to go to Rome, N.Y. 

‘Last Monday morning Lydia andI 
left my school with Mrs. Allan and 
Mr. Brennan on the 401. We talked 
and signed. Later we arrived at the 
Canadian bridge. Mr. Brennan paid 
one dollar to go over it, We drove 
over it. It was big and high. We saw 
the Thousand Islands. Then we 
arrived at the Canada Customs and 
waited for a half-hour. They came 
and met us. We exchanged our 
suitcases to another car. We went to 
a restaurant for lunch, We ate lunch 
and signed lots of answers. The food 
was free from the Kiwanis Club, 
Then we went back to the border to 
get a picture of us. After that they 
left the border for Canada and we 
left it for Rome. After a while we 
went to the store to buy ice cream for 
each of us and we ate. it. We arrived 
at the Rome School for the Deaf 
about 3:00. A boy named Danny 
came to see me and took me to the 
residence. Many boys came to see 
me and talked about everything. 
After supper the boys asked me if I 
wanted to play basketball. I said, 
"O.K.” We played a basketball 
game in the gym. My team defeated 
the other team 50-36. Then we went 
tothe residence, 

Last Tuesday morning we went to 
school, At 9:00 my class left our 
school to go to the Utica Zoo. When 
we arrived there, we went into the 
Science Auditorium and sat down to 
watch the woman talk with the deaf 
teacher. We saw a baby turtle and 
patted it and looked at other animals. 
We saw a snake and patted it. I felt 
its skin and it felt like leather. After 
that we saw some slides on the 
screen. It was interesting. Then we 
went ‘outside to look at other 
animals. We saw some ducks, goats, 
bears, deer, a moose and a camel 
and then went into the monkey 
house. Then we went back to the 
Science Auditorium for lunch. After 
lunch we left there to go to the 
museum to look around and talked 
about Indians, It was interesting. We 
left there to go back to school. We 
had fun. 

After school Danny and I went to 
the Snack Bar to play pool for fun. T 
went to the store to buy a shirt with 
N.Y.S.S.D. on it. It cost $2.95. I paid 


(Continued next page) 


Mr. Al Tanner Is guiding his quests 
through the gate at Lansdowne Stadium, 


Mr. Garnet Gow and Mrs, De Los Santos, 
are serving chocolate cake to the students. 


Ottawa Parents Invite Students 


On a beautiful, warm Sunday, 
September 19, 1976, an excited 
group .of forty-seven senior girls and 
boys and five Counsellors (Miss 
Sharyl Ann Milligan, Mrs. Mary 
Frost, Mr. George Miller, Mr. Paul 
Gendron and Mr. Gordon Burns) left 
by bus for Ottawa. As guests of the 
Ottawa Parents. of the Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing, we were being 
treated to the Ottawa Rough Riders 
and Hamilton Tiger Cats football 
game, an event that many of our 


sports-minded students really enjoy. 
The drive to Ottawa was very 
pleasant and the scenery just lovely. 
We passed many lakes and rivers 
nestled among brilliant red and 
yellow leaved trees. 

We arrived in Ottawa at ap- 
proximately 1:00 p.m. The bus 
driver had a little difficulty finding 
Lansdowne Stadium, but that 
enabled us to see a little more of 
beautiful Ottawa than we might have 
otherwise. It is an interesting city, 


SECOND ANNUAL (cont'd) 

for it. I wore it. It fit me, After 
supper the boys and I went to the 
Snack Bar to play games and I 
bought a can of pop. Then we went to 
the residence and studied for a 
vocabulary test, 

Last Wednesday morning my 
friend Ronald shook me to wake up 
to study the test. We talked ond 
fingerspelled to each other. Then we 
went to school, After a while we 
started the test. My test mark was 95, 
‘out of 100. After school the boys and 
I played basketball for fun. After 
supper I watched the boys playing a 
softball game against another team. 
It was for fun, Next week they will 
start to play for real. We went to the 
residence to do our homework, 

Gn Thursday morning we went to 
school as usual. After school the 
boys asked me if I wanted to play 
pool. I said, "0.K." We went to the 
Snack Bar to play a game. After that 
we went to a Track and Field Meet. 
Two other teams came to Rome. 


They played track and field events. 
After supper the students and went 
w the Go-Kart track by riding on a 
bus, We arrived there safely. The 
Go-Kart rides cost $1,00 for 8 laps. 
paid it, I drove it. I was afraid 
because I went on it for the first 
time. I paid again and I drove it. I 
was not afraid. paid 4 times. It cost 
$4.00, It was fun. We left there and 
we were lucky because it started to 
rain. 

Last Friday morning Lydia and I 
said goodbye to our new friends at 
Rome and left the school. We drove 
to the Canada Customs and waited 
for the students to come. We went to 
‘a restaurant to have lunch. We ate 
and left there to come home to 
Canada. We saw an accident. A 
truck with a trailer turned over on 
the ground. It was awful. 

I had a lot of fun in Rome. I en- 
joyed my trip very much, Iam glad I 
was picked to be an exchange 
students, 

Tim Kelly 


indeed! After finding a parking spot, 
we enjoyed the splendid lunch that 
the kitchen staff provided. 

Mr, Garnet Gow met us at the 
stadium and escorted us inside. Mr. 
Miller was busy snapping pictures as 
‘we went in. We had good seats for 
the game and for two and a half 
hours we watched the two teams play 
an exciting game; however, Ottawa 
Jost to Hamilton 28 to 21. 

‘After the game our host invited 
our group to the Ottawa Family 
Centre for a delicious chicken dinner 
and I must say here that the 
hospitality and warmth of this group 
of parents was a wonderful ox- 
perience, They were generosity 
itself. Katie Roberts thanked them 
for their kindness on behalf of the 
students, and the Cousellors offered 
their thanks as well. 

It was about 6:30 p.m. when we 
left Ottawa and we expected the 
group to be tired, but the trip home 
was anything but quiet. We sang, 
clapped hands and had fun all the 
way back. We arrived at the school at 
9:45. I'm sure that everyone on the 
trip enjoyed themselves and once 
again I would like to thank the 
Ottawa parents for making such a 
fun time possible for us. A special 
thanks to Mr. Garnet Gow, Mr. Al 
‘Tanner, Mr. and Mrs, Antonio de los 
Santos, Mr. Ed Holmes and Edna 
Greening; we appreciate your fine 
efforts, Sorry your team lost the 
game — but you won our hearts! 

Mary Frost, 
Senior Girls Residence. 
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Residence News 


On Saturday, May 16th, a group of 
Intermediate boys set out with two 
counsellors for an outing. 

We started off with a visit to the 
Fish Hatchery in Codrington. We 
saw fish as small as minnows to full- 
grown speckled trout. Too bad we 
could not use a fishing rod. We 
would have had a lovely supper! 
‘There were also thousands of baby 
pheasants as well as incubators with 
pheasant’s eggs and the boys could 
watch some of them ready to be 
hatched. 

We went on from there to the 
Peterborough locks stopping for 
lunch at Ferris Provincial Parke and 
had the first weiner roast of the 
senson, 

Arriving in Peterborough at the 
locks, we were fortunate to see two 
boats go through the mechanism. On 
the way back we stopped at Serpent 
Mounds to stretch our legs, enjoy the 
scenery and to have a look at some 
oldIndian graves. 


We arrived back just in time for 
supper and we all agreed we could 
not have had a better time, and 
educational as well. How about that! 

E, Beaudin 
A Saturday Outing 

‘After breakfast, we collected our 
supplies from the kitchen. Then we 
shared our goodies and put them into 
our knapsacks, so we all did our 
share of the work. Then, with our 
kmapsacks on our backs we went to 
catch the bus to downtown where we 
changed buses to go to the edge of 
town. Then we walked along the 
sidewalk until we came to Riverside 
Park. 

We found a good spot, with picnic 
tables and shade trees by the river 
where we set up camp. The first 
thing we did was to unpack our pop, 
find a rocky, shady spot in the river 
to put it in to keep cool, 

‘We went on to the flat rocks in the 
river and looked for fish. We found 
some little fish and caught them in 
our hands. Then we went. exploring 
the creek. We stood on the bridge 
and looked for fish. Jimmy saw a big 
fish, Then we really got excited 
because we saw a strange creature 
on a rock on the bottom of the water. 
‘When someone threw a rock into the 
water, the creature went into the 
mud to hide 


‘Then, while Miss Reynolds started 
the barbecue, Miss Schlaepfer and 
he rest of us went further along the 
river to skip stones, After a while, 
the hamburgers were ready so we 
had our lunch — hamburgers, carrot 
and celery sticks, apples for dessert 
and to finish off, river cooled pop. 
‘Then, after the bathroom parade we 
‘went downto the river again. 

Mr. Wills came on his motorcycle. 
He told us how to build a dam with 
stones and then we went up-river 
with him looking for fish. When we 
found the fish, Mr, Wills showed us 
how to scare the fish and direct them 
into the dam. While we were doing 
this, Joey stumbled and fell, He was 
soaked, However, Mr. Wills came to 
the rescue and went back to the 
residence for some dry clothes. 
Lillian and Leigh gave a scream, they 
saw something they didn’t like! A 
crayfish, After we got it onto the 
rock, they lost their fear of it as we 
watched it pick up a bug in his claw. 
Then we guided it back into the 
water. 

‘Then it was time for pop and 


apples. While the girls put their pop 
cans into the garbage, Jimmy used 
his pop can to catch some minnows, 
which he carefully let Lillian, Leigh, 
‘Theresa and Joey carry back to 
school. 

We decided to walk back into 
town. On the way we stopped at a 
store for a popsicle which helped to 
cool us down. As we walked along 
Church Street, we saw people 
outside the church, It was one of our 
friends from the dining room, 
Barbara Winters, who was just 
coming out from her wedding. We 
stopped, said ‘Good Luck"’, threw 
confetti, and had confetti thrown on 
us. We watched people taking 
pictures. Then as we walked down 
the hill, the wedding cars came by 
and weall waved. 

‘We arrived at Front Street, bought 
some treats at a store and got the 
us back to school. When we came in 
the front gate, we stopped at the 
fountain, it was cool there. We saw a 
rainbow in the spray. A fitting end to 
a happy day. 

D. Reynolds, L. Mackey, 
S. Schlaepfer, B. Mangiardi, 
J. Hill, Joey, Theresa, Lillian, 


How Is Your Metrication? 


When our students returned to 
school they found out how many 
kilograms and metres they had 
grown over the summer, and 
perhaps a few parents felt that their 
blood pressure dropped a kilopascal 
or 80. 

‘An article by Richard Conrad 
entitled, "Conversion to Metric is 
expected to be painless’” on page B3 
of the Sept. 10, 1976 “Globe and 
Mail’ was of particular interest and 
a source of much satisfaction to our 
Vocational staff. 

Five years ago when our Machine 
and Industrial Arts shops were 
introducing lineal metric measure a 
decision was made to use only the 
units “millimetres” and ‘“‘metres.”” 
Since that time many schools around 
us have used centimetres and 
decimals of centimetres, We felt that 
millimetres would remove fractional 
measurements and, in many ways 
serve our teaching better. 

Now Mr. Conrad reports that the 
construction industry has. “after 
examining the alternatives, decided 
to work in millimetres.” How 


satisfying it is to feel that ina matter 
50 vital to vocational pupils as using 
the metric system we made the right 
decision that iong ago. 

We also went to 600 millimetre 
(about 19 inches) rulers instead of 
confusing our pupils with ones that 
looked like a foot rule. Time has 


justified that choice too, 
S.W.H. 
CONVERSION TO METRIC IS EX- 
PECTED TO BE PAINLESS 
By Richard Conrad 
Less than 16 months from now 
Canada’s construction industry is 


scheduled to switch to the metric 
system, and most spokesmen agree that 
the transition will be a relatively 
painless—if somewhat con- 
fusing— experience. 

‘Since the beginning of this year, 
metric measurements have been used in 
some planning and design work. The 
first metric standards will be published 
in January, 1977, and a metric sup- 
plement of the National Building Code 
will follow in July. After Jan. 1, 1978, 
target date for implementation ‘of the 
conversion, all provincial and federal 
government public works departments 
will issue tender calls with metric 
specifications. 
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P. C. Boire, executive director of the 
federal Government's Metric Com- 
mission Canada, said the key to the 
success of the plan was reaching 
agreement within the construction in- 
dustry on exactly what metric measures 
would be adopted for common use. 
“After examining the alternatives, it 
was decided to work in millimetres, with 
all modular components manufactured in 
‘multiples of 100 millimetres.” 

"Our major concern now is to work 
with the various segments of the in- 
dustry to ensure that, as metric demand 
builds, metric supply is there to meet it. 
Builders and manufacturers must decide 
just how many sizes and types of each 
component will be necessary to meet 
their needs.”” 

For some companies, the conversion 
will necessitate major investment in new 
equipment and machinery. Others, such 
as plywood manufacturers, likely will be 
able to adapt existing’ facilities to 
changing demands. (The familiar four by 
eight foot sheets of plywood now 
standard in the industry will be replaced 
by sheets measuring 1,200 by 2,400 
millimetres that will not require’ re- 
tooling.) 

‘And, in many cases the switch to 
metric will provide companies with the 
opportunity to rationalize their product 
lines, One mannfacturer of doors and 
windows now stocks more than 900 sizes 
in the imperial measure, but will reduce 
this to about 200 sizes after the 
changeover. 

Because they are largely dependent on 
exports to the United States, Canadian 
lumber suppliers will not convert to 
metric sizes until about 1985, when the 
U.S. industry is scheduled to make the 
switch. However, this is not expected to 
pose any serious problems for Canadian 
builders. “If you are using metric panels 
in construction, it doesn’t matter what 
size the studs are as long as they are 
positioned correetly."” 

Mr. Boire emphasized that the con- 
version will be a gradual process. "The 
whole thing is kind of an evolution. We 
expect that the construction of single- 
family homes will likely remain 
predominantly in imperial units for two 
or three years after the target date.” 

Albert Kochi, a Vancouver-area 
contractor, is chairman of the metric 
committee of the Housing and Urban 
Development Association of Canada, He 
said many people in the industry have 
negative feelings about the conversion, 
“They're ignoring the problem, hoping 
that it will go away, when they should be 
preparing to take advantage of the 
benefits the metric system will bring.” 

‘Studies have shown that up to 20 per 
cent less layout time will be required 
once the metric system is implemented, 
Mr. Koehli added, Estimates will 
require 10 to 15 per cent less time and 
there likely will be @ saving of about 10 
per cent in drafting time, 


He was critical of Ottawa's decision to 
issue a metric supplement to the 
National Building Code next year, rather 
than publish it only in the metric version. 
“There should have been a complete, 
hard conversion. They're going to have 
to re-issue the thing a year later at any 
rate, so they might just as well go 
completely metric and forget it, It would 
be beneficial in the long run. 

To assist the industry in easing into 
the new system, a number of pilot 
projects have been undertaken, British 
Columbia's Department of Housing 
recently announced that four sub- 
divisons will be developed in that 
province using metric measurements, 
The raw land will be replotted with lot 
sizes in hectares, 

‘Specifications for storm drains, sewer 
and water mains, underground’ wiring 
for hydro, telephone, cable televison and 
street lighting, and new standards for 
pavement and road widths will also be in 
the metric system, 

The department will call contract 
tenders using metric terms and the 
housing units themselves will be built, 
with materials in metric sizes. 

Such projects will enable builders to 
determine where potential problems 
might arise, und Mr, Koehlt is confident 
that the metric system can be im- 


industry inlo’a urmoll. Given @ set of 
metric plans and the proper materials, 
all that’s required is for the workmen to 
throw away their old tape measures and 
tools and pick up metric ones, 

"It's all a question of education, If we 
prepare ourselves, there should be 
nothing to fear in the change.’ 


New Appointments 


Education Minister Thomas Wells 
has announced the appointment of 
two new assistant deputy ministers 
who, he said, will play key roles in 
the future of the Ministry. 

R. A. L. (Bob) Thomas, ad- 
ministrative officer to Mr. Wells, has 
been appointed assistant deputy 
minister of the Ministry's new 
program division. He succeeds 
Frank Kinlin who retired last month 
as assistant deputy of the Ministry's 
educational development division. 

Ethel M. Metellan, Executive 
Coordinator of Women’s Programs 
for the Ontario Government, has 
been appointed assistant deputy 
minister of the administrative and 
financial services division. She 
succeeds Stuart Stephen who retired 
in July. 

‘They began their new duties on 
September 1. 


Metric Marty Says: 

Always leave a space between the 
number and the symbols used with 
them: 

10 cm 
125 g 


NOT 10cm 
NOT 125g 


A group of lucky S.J.W. studentsis waiting 
for the football game to begin. 
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Dr. Joel Hundert, 
Psychologist at S.J.W. 


Dr. Joel Hundert, the new 
psychologist at the school, has 
recently arrived from London, 
Ontario, where he consulted at 
C.P.R.I. School part time while 
completing his Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology at the University of 
Western Ontario, He was also 
Project Director of a peer-based 
remedial reading project in the 
London school system. 

Joel was born and raised in 
Toronto but received both his B.A. 
and M.A. from McMaster University 
in Hamilton, 

His interests include cross-country 
skiing, squash and hockey. He is also 
interested in simulated war games, 
the Japanese game of ‘‘Go"’ and 
trying to insulate his house before 
winter arrives. 

Joel's wife Debra is presently an 
English teacher at Bayside High 
School. She is very interested in 
dramatics and will be involved in the 
play ‘Anastasia’ which is being 
produced by the Belleville Theatre 
Guild in November. 


David Milne, M.S.W. 
Joins Our Staff 


Dayid Milne has recently been 
appointed to the post of Social 
Worker at the school with special 
responsibilities for special classes 
and the home-visiting program. 
David isa graduate of the University 
of Toronto and obtained his M.S.W. 
from Carleton University in 1973. He 
has had experience with the 
Browndale Residential Treatment 
Centre, the Family Service Centre of 
Ottawa and the Children's Hopital of 
Eastern Ontario before coming tothe 
school, 

David is 31 years old, married and 
has a beautiful 5-month-old 
daughter. He informs us that his 
main interests are sports including 
hockey and basketball, camping, 
reading novels and history, and 
eating good food. 


10.0,9, 
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‘Mrs, Bella Deline 


Mrs. Grace Mahar 


Mr. Dave (Chief) McLintock 


Mr. John Brown 


Many Gifts at Retirement Party 


At a retirement party held at the 
Royal Canadian Legion on Sep- 
tember 23, 1976, staff_ members 
gathered to honour Mrs. Grace 
Mahar, Mr. Dave (Chief) McLintock, 
Mr, John Brown, and Mrs. Bella 
Deline. 

Gifts were presented to each of the 
guests by Dr. Demeza, Superin- 
tendent of the school who spoke of 
the valuable service contributed by 
the guests of honour. Mrs. Mahar 


received a gold Bulova watch and 
Mr. Brown and Mr. McLintock each 
received a wallet containing money. 
Mr, Brown also received gifts from 
his’ family and from the vocational 
teachers with whom he had worked 
for so many years. Mrs. Deline was 
unable to participate with the others 
in the evening's ceremony. 

‘We know that everyone will wish 
each of these staff members a long 
and happy retirement. 


DOUBLE OR NOTHING — Mrs. Barbara Campbell, 
Secretary for the Vocational School, made sure that retiring 
‘caretaker John E. Brown was pleased with his last pay cheque — 


she ‘doubled’ it 
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Jack-o-Lanterns 


The last week in October, 9Co did a language unit on making jack-o- 
lanterns. Many of these children have co-ordination problems, therefore, on 
the day we were using knives and cutting, 92 came and helped. The 
children worked in pairs and the jack-o-lanterns became a joint project. 


In this way, we hope that we improved their socialization skills, their 
ability to communicate with others, and helped 9C2 to accept them. 


S.J.W. Special Program for 
Multi-Handicapped H-I Children 


During the past few years 
education in this province and 
elsewhere has undergone a most 
impressive change. Elementary and 
secondary schools, and particularly 
our more specialized provincially 
operated schools, have gotten very 
much involved in what is generally 
referred to as ‘‘special’’ education, 
aimed at providing reasonable 
alternatives for children with 
learning disabilities who are unable 
to make it in the more traditional 
types of school programs. 

‘A 1973 survey by Dr. Gary Bunch, 
involving nine of the twelve 
residential schools for the deaf in 
Canada, disclosed the fact that of the 
2,232 children enrolled in the schools 
at that time, 514 or 23% were 
reported to have at least one major 
handicap in addition to deafness; the 
two leading handicaps cited were 
retardation (9.2%) and emotional 
disturbance (6.6%). It is generally 
agreed currently among educators of 
the deaf that the percentage of 
Multi-Handicapped Hearing- 
Impaired (MHHI) children in our 
schools is on the increase. 

The Sir James Whitney School, 
like our sister schools, has not been 
spared this influx of additionally 
handicapped youngsters, We have 
taken positive steps over the past 
few years to provide adequate 
programs for these children, and it is 
hoped that this article will more 
clearly outline some of the programs 
that are presently underway in our 
Special Class Department. 


The Special Class Program: 

This fall the Sperial Class Program 
has begun its sixth year of operation, 
and consists of a total of 62 children 
in 12 classes, including the Special 
Individualized Program. Seven of 
these classes operate at the senior 
school level and involve students 
from twelve to twenty years of age. 
Five classes of children aged five to 
twelve operate within the context of 
the Junior School. 

Although the program was 
originally established to meet the 
needs of hearing-impaired children 
functioning as slow-learners, it 


quickly became apparent that most 
of these children were actually multi- 
handicapped. Over 70 per cent of our 
students in Special Classes display 
other handicaps in addition to 
hearing impairment, which range 
from brain damage, language 
disorders and emotional/behavioral 
disturbances to epilepsy, cerebral 
palsy and visual impairment. 

At the senior level the classrooms 
are grouped in close proximity so 
that the seven teachers and one 
classroom assistant can more ef- 
fectively plan and co-ordinate their 
work, The structure of the senior unit 
also allows the staff to limit the 
extent to which our students must 
rotate from class to class and to 
maintain control over the amount of 
new yocabulary and language 
construction which the students are 
expected to internalize. The program 
has built-in safeguards against what 
we consider a serious pedagogical 
pitfall, i.e., the labelling of students; 
it allows for full participation of 
senior special class students in 
vocational programs, art, swimming, 
and Physical Education. The 
classroom portion of the program 
stresses the development of social 
and personal living skills, in- 
corporated into the regular on-going 
curriculum. Last year, mainly 
through the efforts of one of our 
staff, Mr. Denis Newman, op- 
portunities for On-the-Job Training 
for our special class students were 
extended, for the purpose of more 
fully preparing our students for the 
world of work. 

Many of the recent changes that 
have been experienced in our Special 
Classes have occurred in the junior 
unit. In the past it was felt that all of 
the junior special classes should 
function in much the same way as 
outlined above for the senior unit, 
that is, it was considered essential 
that social and personal living skills 
be incorporated into the on-going 
instruction curriculum, while 
providing for a reasonable degree of 
integration with regular students, 
This need continues to exist and is 
very ably met by the the teachers of 
the two ungraded classes of the 


junior unit. However, although it 
was felt that the program was quite 
successful in providing a suitable 
curriculum for MHHI kids fune- 
tioning as slow learners, there 
existed in the overall program an 
educational gap, in that little 
provision was made for average or 
bright deaf children functioning 
under the burden of severe 
emotional/behavioural disturbance, 
It was not deemed appropriate to 
simply enrol such children in the 
existing special class program. 


A New Philosophy 

Positive steps are now being taken 
to provide for increasing numbers of 
disturbed youngsters in our school, 
in addition to a conyinued emphasis 
on providing suitable ungraded 
programs for slow-learning junior 
children. In September 1974 @ new 
program for very disturbed hearing- 
impaired children got underway as a 
pilot project, under the direction of 
Mr. Peter Kitcher. Although the first 
two years were largely a time of 
experimentation and staff training, 
the program quickly began to 
function in the dual role of 
prevention and crisis intervention. 
Efforts were made for the most part 
to provide an intensive program of 
one-to-one instruction, on a 24-hour 
a day basis, in both school and 
residence; at the same time the staff 
began to offer help to the regular 
school and some regular residences 
ona consultative basis. 

The pilot project helped to bring 
about some significant advances on 
behalf of our “special” kids at the 
Sir James Whitney School. When the 
two-year project came to an end in 
June 1976, it was decided that the 
program should continue as part of 
the overall structure of the school. At 
that time it became necessary for 
Mr. Kitcher to return, after his two- 
year secondment, to his original post 
as Assistant Superintendent of 
Instruction, and the loss of his direct 
leadership was heavily felt by both 
residential and instructional staff 
involved in the project. However, 
although we no longer have the 
benefit of his direct leadership, Mr. 


Kitcher continues to guide and 
influence the growth and 
development of the program in his 
present capacity. 


The appointment this year of some 
key personnel has significantly 
‘beefed up’ the staff of the program. 
Our new psychologist, Dr. Joel 
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SPECIAL PROGRAM (cont'd) 
Hundert, comes to us from London, 
Ontario where he was part-time 
consultant to the C.P.R.I. School and 
Project Director of a remedial project 
in the London school system, Newly 
appointed Social Worker, Mr. David 
Milne, brings with him a good deal 
of expertise in the area of 
programming for ‘‘special’’ kids 
after having worked in several 
capacities in the Ottawa area. Mr. 
John Doran, a teacher in the senior 
school special class unit with eight 
years of rather varied teaching 
experience, has been appointed 
Resource Teacher for that unit. Two 
teachers who became involved in the 
pilot project right at the beginning, 
following several years of teaching 
experience at this school, have been 
appointed full-time | Resource 
Teachers responsible for _in- 
dividualized programming; Mr. Don 
Taylor will be providing a great deal 
of help and guidance to teachers in 
the junior unit while Mr. Mike 
Roberts will utilize his many years of 
teaching experience at the senior 
level. 

Direct supervision of the 
residential staff of the program will 
be undertaken by Mr. Wilf Doyle, a 
veteran both of the military and of 
several years of experience as 
residential supervisor at our school. 

What has evolved out of the two- 
year pilot project, then, is a Special 
Individualized Program, operating 
within the context of ‘the overall 
junior school and junior residence. 
‘One key to its operation is a system 
of team-teaching, with teachers and 
counsellors working together both in 
school and in residence. In addition 
to allowing for greater co-operation 
and communication between in- 
structional and residential staff, this 
arrangement ensures that specially 
developed programs for individuals 
will be effectively carried out ona 24- 
hour basis, 

Although many of the goals and 
objectives are the same as those 
developed over the past two years, 
several of the faces are new. Mrs, 
Marcia Pleizier has joined our staff 
after two years of teaching ex- 
perience with hearing children and 
one year at the Ernest C. Drury 
School in Milton; she is in charge of 
our Diagnostic Class, where newly 
referred children are given a short- 
term period of on-going diagnostic 


———— 


teaching so that we can recommend 
suitable placements, Following he 
initial period of diagnosis, the child's 
next placement, if he is admitted to 
the school, is often one of the two 
classes offering special i 


in. 
dividualized instruction, again on a 
relatively short-term basis, One of 
these classes is taught by Miss 
Jacinthe Cote, who comes to us with 
valuable experience with very young 
children, after having taught in 
junior school and as a home-visiting 
teacher in Northern Ontario. Mrs. 
Marion Stanley, a qualified teacher 
who has served Special Classes in 
the role of classroom assistant for 
three years, has accepted the 
responsibility of teaching the other 
class for the remainder of this school 
year, filling in for Mrs. Maureen 
Mackinnon, who is on extended 
maternity leave, 

Following the initial period of 
diagnosis and the second step of 
special individualized programming, 
there are several options open to the 
child, depending on his needs. He 
may be a candidate for one of the 
ungraded special classes, regular 
junior classes, off campus hard-of- 
hearing classes, or even a hard-of- 
hearing class in a school in his own 
home town. Residential placement 
also has to be seriously considered, 
to ensure that the child is given the 
best possible chance of “‘makiing it.” 

It should be clearly pointed out 
that the real strength of our 
emotionally-disturbed program does 
not lie solely with the ‘‘academ 
work that is being carried out during 
the school day, but rather in the 
close working interaction of 
residential and instructional staff, 
functioning not as two distinct units, 
but rather as two components of the 
same unit, members of a single 
team. Five of our twelve counsellors 
have the distinct advantage of 
having worked very closely with Mr. 
Kitcher over the past two years and 
have developed a good working 
knowledge of -~—_-behaviour 
modification and __ individualized 
programming techniques for young 
children. 

Replacing the other seven 
counsellors, most of whom have 
been given the opportunity to carry 
the benefit of their training out into 
the regular residences, are a variety 
of young people who bring to the 
program a wealth of background and 
enthusiasm. All have a background 


which includes both formal courses 
at the Community College level and 
the more practical experience of 
having worked as Counsellors in 
various residences, on campus, Mr. 
Bob Wherry and Miss Gayle Harris, 
both graduates of the Residential 
Life Counsellors’ course at Loyalist 
College, developed a special in- 
terest in children with other pro- 
blems while working with inter- 
mediate age children at our school, 
Following a two-year Law and 
Security ‘course at Loyalist, Miss 
Bonnie McNeill worked first with 
retarded children and then with deaf 
girls in our Intermediate Residence 
before transferring to the program. 

A varied background in the army 
and various phases of business 
preceded Mr. Doug Ogilvie’s several 
years of experience in the Junior 
Residence, and Doug has also 
completed Loyalist courses in the 
area of child care work. Mrs. Diane 
Zebedee, a graduate of the Early 
Childhood Development course, also 
at Loyalist, brings to the program 
valuable experience as a classroom 
assistant working with Aphasic 
children, and as a counsellor both in 
the Junior and Intermediate 
Residences. Miss Jennifer Loyst 
became interested in deaf children 
with special needs while working as 
a part-time counsellor at Sir James 
Whitney and she is a graduate of 
Loyalist College also. Representing 
St. Lawrence College in Kingston is 
Mrs. Barbara Kilpatrick, who 
graduated with a Child Care Worker 
Diploma and worked as a play 
therapist at Hotel Dieu Hospital 
before joining the staff of the Junior 
Residence in the fall of 1973. 

In summary, the program 
developed by Mr. Kitcher and his 
staff represents a new philosophy of 
education, not only for this school, 
but indeed for all schools for the deaf 
across the country, Our greatest 
efforts this year will be directed into 
three main areas: 

(1) Individualized programming 
for children; 

(2) In-service staff training: 

(3) Planned Integration of children. 

Alll three of these efforts will be 
enhanced by our team approach, by 
a favourable staff/student ratio, and 
by means of competency-based 
assessment techniques which have 
already allowed us to empirically 
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The j>llowing passage isa reading 
story based on the experience of 
going to ‘he pet shop. 


The 
Pet Shop 


Monday, September 27, Mr. 
Doran, Mrs. Dunning, Miss 


at “1 Stoliker, 9Cb and 7Ce went to 
Mr. Doran, Mrs. Dunning, Miss Stoliker, the plaza, We went on the bus. Miss stolker, Brian Fumsam and Carol 
Teeand 9¢b went fo ine Plaza, We went to the "Fish ’N’ Wallace are looking atthe. birds. and 


eh animals insome cages. 

We looked at puppies, birds, 
cats, fish and guinea pigs. We 
saw many aquariums, pet food 
and other things for pets. 

We bought seven fish. We 
bought some fish food. 

We came back to the Sir 
James Whitney School on the 
bus. 

. We put the fish into Mr. 
BM Doran's aquarium: 


K Fiok H Cuil beers 


1 J. Doran 


Denis Denomme Is looking at the many Lise Lavigne is holding a dog collar. 
animals in the pet shop. 


Robert Skinkle's looking at fish. 
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Already we are approaching the end of another term. ‘‘Beginners'’ 
have now settled down and are already “‘old-timers,”” mid-term reports have 
gone home and the site of the new Child Study Centre has changed from being 
a hole in the ground into a very visible building surrounded by machines and 
material. 

Although there were minor celebrations to remind us of our birthday 
this year, the 106th anniversary passed off quite quietly. We were reminded of 
this last week when a visitor commented on the numbers of trees growing to 
the north of the school. She was referring to the Centennial Wood planted in 
1970 when every student and member of staff at that time planted a tree. One 
wonders how many of them could remember which tree was theirs and could 
now reach the top branch. 


It may be of interest to our readers to learn a further historical fact 
related to the Premier of Ontario whose name the school bears, 

At the instigation of the Honourable James P. Whitney, then Premier 
of Ontario, the province was granted a crest motto and supporters as adjuncts 
to its Shield of Arms by King Edward VII on February 27, 1909. The Royal 
Warrant refers to the armourial bearing granted by Queen Victoria and grants 
and assigns: the following crest that is to say ‘‘Upon a Wreath of the Colours a 
Bear passant Sable, and the Supporters on the dexter side a Moose, and on 
the sinister side a Canadian Deer both proper’’, together with this Motto “Ut 
incepit Fidelis sic permanet’’ . . . to be borne for the said Province of Ontario 
on Seals, Shields, Banners, Flags or otherwise according to the Laws of Arms. 

Accompanying the Warrant was a drawing of the new Achievement of 
Arms depicting the moose and deer in their natural colours, standing upright 
and supporting the Shield, with a walking black bear atop a twisted silk wreath 
of the colours, gold and green. Below on a scroll was the motto. The Whitney 
papers in the Ontario Archives credit Mr. E. M. Chadwick, a Toronto 
barrister, with proposing the crest and supporters and with suggesting the 
motto, A free translation of the motto by Sir James Whitney was ‘“As loyal she 
began, so forever she remains." 

‘The ‘‘Achievement,” commonly referred to as the Coat of Arms was 
the principal identifying mark for Ontario until 1964 when an early drawing of 
a stylized trillium flower was introduced for promotional purposes. Over the 
years several different artistic versions of the Coat of Arms were used, 
frequently with the word Ontario immediately beneath the motto to ensure the 
Arms were not mistaken for other heraldic assigns. 

The Coat of Arms was redrawn in a contemporary style in 1972. This 
standardized drawing has been simplified for practical reproduction reasons, 
It is most often used in one colour in the solid-tone version. 


+ 
gv Seasons Greetings 
fiom Staff ead Gesdents 
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In Senior School 


Students Observe Remembrance Day 


In Junior School 


We Passed... 


On Tuesday, November 2, 1976, 
the school received a visit from the 
Public Institutions Inspection Panel. 
The panel consists of seven persons 
whose duty it is to inspect in- 
stitutions in the County of Hastings 
that are maintained in whole or in 
part by public money, or in which 
persons are being held in custody for 
the purpose of a judicial proceeding. 
As well as The Sir James Whitney 
School, the panel visited the 
Hastings County Manor, Town of 
Trenton Police Department, City of 
Belleville Police Department, and 
Loyalist College, All locations 


received very favourable reports and 
the following is an excerpt from the 
report on this school: 

“This was a large undertaking as 
the school consists of many buildings 
and acres of land. All facilities were 
very well maintained. The buildings 
were well kept on the exterior and 
well painted and clean on the inside. 
We found the school well staffed 
with teachers who seemed to take a 
great interest in each of the pupils. 
We were amazed at the excellent 
discipline of all the students from 
Kindergarten to Grade 12, In 
summing up, we found Sir James 
Whitney School an excellent in- 
stitution and one which the residents 
of Hastings, and yes, all of Ontario 
should be very proud.” 


Junior School 
Remembrance 


Wednesday morning, November 
10 all Junior School teachers and 
their classes went to the gym for a 
Remembrance Day service. 

‘As they went into the gym they 
placed their poppies in front of the 
big wooden cross. Then they wat- 
ched slides pertaining to war and 
Remembrance Day. 

After two minutes silence they 
watched slides of the 1975 
Remembrance Day parade in 
Belleville. Before they returned to 
their classrooms, they picked up 
their poppies ‘and received a 
Remembrance Day picture, 
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Direct one-to-one teaching forms the basis of instruction in Mrs. ‘The videotape recording system, an Increasingly important tool 
Pleizier's Diagnostic Class. Here Paddy McLaughlan works ona in our program, allows for objective observation and can be used 
color discrimination pragram with his teacher. to empirically demonstrate progress. Mr. Bob Wherry shows 


that he is right at home with the VTR. 


Work and Play for Special Kids 


Arts and crafts are an important part of any program for young Special! treats are an important part of the annual Hallowe'en 
children. Fine motor skilis, creativity and patience can all be Party. 
developed through this type of activity. 


Innovative techniques must offen be used to replace more Go-operative play is an important part of any child's develop- 
traditional teaching methods in the development of basic reading, ‘ment, and is one of our most important tools. 
skills, 
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7c made Jack-o-Lanterns 
and had a Hallowe'en Party, 


SPECIAL PROGRAM (from p. 2) 
demonstrate measurable successes 
with children, not only in terms of 
academic learning, but in the 
development of social and personal 
living skills as well, 

Conclusions 

It indisputable that those 
presently involved in the education 
of MHHI children are breaking new 
ground, and are involved in bringing 
about an evolution of thinking and a 
new philosophy of special education. 
Although programs such as the one I 
have described are relatively new, it 
should not be supposed that they 
represent just another passing fad, 
or @ new kind of bandwagon; they 
are here to stay. 

I would caution educators and 
parents to guard against jumping to 
conclusions upon hearing the term 
“special classes.” In no way does 
this term imply the non-existence of 
an academic program or that a 
program for MHHI children is 
reduced to a cut and paste operation, 
where children are condemned to a 
life of intellectual bankruptcy. Quite 
the contrary, although it is very 
difficult at this time to anticipate the 

st-school needs and problems of 
the MHHI, what we offer is a 
meaningful and realistic curriculum. 

It is my contention that my 
colleagues at the Sir James Whitney 
School have made an impressive 
beginning. The future success of the 
emotionally-disturbed program, as 
well as the whole Special Class 
Department will depend on the 
interest, support, and constructive 
criticism of Ministry officials, school 
personnel, parents and outside 


SESE Guy 1, Buller, 
Supervising Teacher, 
Special Classes. 


A Learning Experience for Teachers 


The P.A. Day held October 12 was 
spent somewhat differently by some 
members of our staff. Mr. Guy 
Buller, Supervisor of Special Classes 
arranged for our group to meet in the 
Moira Room of the Four Seasons 
Motor Hotel. The group consisted of 
all junior and senior special class 
teachers, classroom assistants and 
resource teachers, as well as Mr. 
Doyle and the Camelot counsellors. 
Joining us were Mr. Kitcher, Dr. 
Joel Hundert, our new psychologist, 
and Mr. Dave Milne, our new Social 
Worker. Everyone contributed to the 
cost of our outing and I am sure we 
all feel that both our time and our 
money were well spent, 


Mr, Buller opened our meeting 
with a brief outline of the day’s 
agenda, He then discussed the 
background of special classes at the 
Sir James Whitney School, begin- 
ning with Roger Rawlings’ work with 
these children in the late 1960's. Guy 
became Supervisér of Special 
Classes in 1971 and since then our 
numbers of classes, our numbers of 
children and our various programs 
for such children have all continued 
to grow. The Emotionally Disturbed 
Unit (for the lack of a better name) 
headed by Mr, Peter Kitcher, tended 
to advance such special programs 
towards more involvement by all 
staff who came in contact with these 
children, 


Our special residential staff 
became more closely involved with 
both the students and the teaching 
staff, thereby establishing greater 
continuity throughout the program, 
Mrs. Jane Pascoe, Mrs, Ann Carr 
and Mrs. Janice Roper gave us some 
insight into their work with the unit, 
and their feelings about the growth, 
development, and success of our 
program for “‘special kids”’. They 
gave us the impression that they 
enjoyed their work. The children in 
our special unit are fortunate to have 
such interesting and _ interested 
people working with and for them. 


Next our resource teachers, Mr. 
John Doran, Mr, Don Taylor and Mr. 
Mike Roberts discussed their duties 
in the Junior and Senior schools. 
They work closely with Guy and Dr. 
Hundert, setting up individualized 
programs, testing procedures, and 


generally working to see that the 
needs of our special class pupils are 
met, 

Dave Milne, new to most of us, 
gave a brief resume of his work prior 
to coming to our school, He then 
outlined his duties as a Social 
Worker in our school situation, 
emphasizing his roleasa ‘‘link"’ — a 
line of communication between the 
parents and the school, He feels that 
parents are more willing to com- 
municate and co-operate when they 
have a person, rather than a school, 
to deal with, Tam sure his ideas and 
his manner of putting those ideas 
across will greatly help to bridge any 
“communication gaps’” 

Our last hour of the morning was 
spent on a problem-solving exercise 
distributed by Guy. Breaking into 
groups, we were to solve ‘The 
Desert Survival Problem’ faced by a 
group of people crashlanded in a 
desert, with only 15 items to aid in 
survival. Our task was to organize 
these items in order of importance. 
This was an enjoyable and_in- 
formative task, leading directly into 
our afternoon. program on Group 
Decision Making, led by Dr. Joel 
Hundert. In assessing problems 
found in a sample case study of a 
child, we discussed many aspects of 
diagnosing individual problems so as 
to provide the best possible solution. 
Although our opinions did not always 
agree, we certainly gained an insight 
into ‘the many problems and 
decisions involved in the diagnosis 
and treatment of children requiring 
specialized programs. 

I feel that a great deal was learned 
during the day through our 
discussions and group work. We now 
know more about the many various 
aspects of our special classes groups, 
the ideas and the feelings of all of us 
who are involved in dealing with our 
multipli-handicapped students and 
in trying to help them to achieve to 
their fullest capacity. The change of 
scene, the informal discussions, the 
relaxed atmosphere — all con- 
tributed to the general feeling of 
sharing to achieve a common goal. 
Hopefully we will be able to hold 
some of our future meetings in the 
same way. This certainly was a 
learning experience for all us. 

Mrs, Beth Phieffer 
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Diane is nine years old. She came to 
‘The Sir James Whitney School from 
the Mackey Centre for Deaf and 
Crippled Children in Montreal. Her 
home is in Napanee now so she is 
able to come to school each day on 
the Napanee bus. She likes Gym and 
was very proud to be on the winning 
soccer team, 


f;. 


Craig Houghton 
Craig is a 10 year old boy who came 
to us from The Ernest C. Drury 
School in Milton, He is with the 
Camelot beginners. His home is in 
‘Trenton. Craig likes arts and crafts. 


1] 


‘Tracy Lloyd 
‘Tracy is a new Level 3 pupil injunior 
school and comes to school from 
Trenton. She is interested and eager 
to take part in all school activities 
especially swimming and gym. 
Visible English is relatively new to 
Tracy but sheis working very hard to 
fingerspell well. There are no other 
girls in Tracy's class so she gets 
teased a lot by the boys! 


Paddy McLaughlin 
Paddy is five years old and has 
joined Mrs. Pleizier's class. He is 
with the Camelot beginners. Paddy's 
home is in Oshawa. He enjoys 
cooking. 


Donna Lynn Fontaine 
Donna is a residential student. Her 
home is in Cornwall. She seems to 
enjoy school and always has a big 
smile. She is in Mrs. Hicks’ Level 2 
class. 


- 


Craig Walker 
Craig is a five year old boy whocame 
to us from Centennial School in 
Ottawa. He is with the Camelot 
beginners, Craig enjoys playing in 
the sand, on the swings and on the 
slide. 
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New Students in 1976 


Tammey Sine 
‘Tammey isa blonde five year old and 
lives in Codrington. She goes home 
every weekend. She likes to play 
house. 


‘Teddy Kenopic 

Teddy is a little five year old from 
Renfrew where he attended pre- 
school. His brother, Christopher, 
also attends The Sir James Whitney 
School which has helped Teddy to 
‘adjust to living in residence and only 
going home every second week, He 
is happy at school but he still misses 
his home and his pets. 


Kimberley Hill 
Kimberley is a happy little five year 
old from Deseronto, She goes home 
on the bus every day. She likes to do 
puzzles and finish her seatwork 
quickly. 


Michael ro 
Michael was five years old last April. 


He has had the home visitng 
program and attended nursery 
school last year. Michael likes school 
and does not seem to mind the long 
daily trips back and firth to his home 
in Napanee. 


elle 


Ramona Fraize 

Ramona is a little five year old from 
Manitouwadge. She likes to go home 
on the airplane once or twice a 
month. She enjoys playing with dolls 
and looking at books, 


Susan Maxwell 
‘Susan was five years old last March. 
She previously attended nursery 
school and junior kindergarten in 


Thunder Bay. Susan lives in 
residence and goes home once a 
month to Thunder Bay. She is a 
happy child and has adjusted well to 
residential life. 
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New Students in 1976 


Debbie Dougherty 
Debbie is six years old. She isa day 
student and has five sisters and two 
brothers to keep her company at 
home in Consecon, Debbie attended 
kindergarten and __kindergarten- 
primary at the Wellington Con- 
solidated Elementary School, 


Lori-Ann Roach 

Lori is seven years old. Her home is 
in Timmins, Lori works hard in 
school and really enjoys learning 
how to say and write new words. She 
is in the aphasic unit. 


David Jackson: 
David is 16 years old, He comes from 
Brampton, He is in Mr. Johnston's 
senior aphasic class. He is a happy 
student, and is working hard at 
school, 


David Wainwright 


David is seven years old. He isa very 


active boy who enjoys all our school 
sports, He is in Mrs. Turner's 
beginning class with Lori Roach. 


Daniel Giroux 
Daniel is almost 14 years old and 
comes from Smiths Falls, He is in 
Mr. Healey’s intermediate level 
aphasic class. Daniel’s smile shows 
us that even a broken arm cannot 
slow him down, 


Lisa Kirkham 
Lisa is a happy little girl from 
Maberly. She is in Mrs. Turner's 
beginning class. Lisa loves to sing 
and so enjoys Rhythm with Mrs. 
Whitmore and Mr. Graham. 
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New. Students 


Stephen Hoftyzer 


Stephen is six years old. He lives in 
Frankford and comes to school every 
day on a bus. He works really hard 


for Miss Buller. 


‘Andrea Lindsay 

Andrea’s family recently moved to 
Belleville and she is enrolled in the 
off-campus class at Harry J. Clarke 
School, Last year Andrea attended 


Corsair Public School in 
Mississauga. Andrea and her family 
lived for several years in Australia s0 
she will have many interesting 
experiences to share with her new 
classmates. 


Michel Roy 


Michel is a happy little six year old 
from Ottawa. He is in class two in 
“The Cairn'’ with Stephen, David, 


Bradley and Davey. 


George Annanack 
George is 20 years old. He was born 
in George River, P.Q. Last year he 
went to school in Montreal. He likes 
swimming, woodwork and welding, 


PSTuin 

David Speers 
David is from Orangeville, He is a 
lucky boy who has lots of pets at 
home. This is David's first year at 
our school, too, 


Judy Boisclair 

Judy came to our school this year 
from Centennial School in Ottawa. 
She is 13 years old and is in Level 
&cl. Judy is the oldest of two 
children. She was born on May 22, 
1963. Her family speaks French at 
home and Judy misses living at 
home during the week. She does, 
however, like school here and is 
working very hard. 
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Daniel Collin 

Daniel's home is in Hearst. He is 14 
years old and has three sisters and a 
brother at home. He is working hard 
to learn English so that he will be 
bilingual. Daniel really enjoys our 
swimming pool and is making many 
new friends. 


‘Tim McCooeye 

‘Vim is 14 years old. He was born in 
Ottawa in 1962 and lives in Ottawa 
now. Tim went to Centennial School 
from 1966 until 1975 and Hopewell 
School in Ottawa from 1975 to 1976. 
‘Tim came to Belleville in September. 
He is in 113 now and his favourite 
subjects are Ianguage, mathematics 
and yorational training. He enjoys 
The Sir James Whitney School. 


wha, 


+? 


Jocelyn Fauchon 
Jocelyn comes from Hearst, in the 
far north, where his parents, married 
brother and two sisters live. He is 
also 14 and delights in using the pool 
at 8.J.W. Jocelyn is struggling with 
many new English words. He takes 
pride in his work in the woodworking 


‘Tim Edmondson 
‘Tim is 19 years old. He was born in 
Kingston, Jamaica. Last year he 
‘went to school in Ottawa. He likes 
floor hockey and football. 


Frank Mueller 
Frank is 15 years old. He came to Sir 
James Whitney in May, 1976. He 
was in the hard-of-hearing class at 
Forest Park School in Thunder Bay 
previously. Frank enjoys reading, 
woodworking and many kinds of 
sports, He wants to be a teacher 
when he has grown up. 


Rodolfo Gregorio 
Rodolfo is 14 years old. He lives in 
‘Thunder Bay. He is the only deaf 
child in his family. He came to The 
Sir James Whitney School in May, 
1976, His favourite class is art. 
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‘Time for a Pow-Wow 


Opening Ceremonies 


There’s 
a Pow-Wow 
Every Monday 


“Is is time for Brownies? 
‘When do we go to Brownies?” 


These are questions which the 
counsellors in the Sundance area 
get asked a lot. The girls enjoy 
going to Brownies each Monday 
evening. 

There are 20 girls in the Brownie 
pack this year. The three leaders 
are Mrs, Dorothy Turner (Brown 
Owl), Miss Frances Wilson 
(Tawny Owl), and Miss Ann 
McKercher (Snowy Owl). 


The regular Brownie 
qualifications are followed as 
closely as possible. The girls 
learn to keep themselves and 
their surroundings neat and 
clean, They learn that a Brownie 
is always smiling and helpful. 
We also have a lot of fun playing 
games. 
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S.J.W. Swimmers Make Big Splash 


On Sunday, October 24, 1976, a 
‘Trenton Dolphins Swim Meet was 
held at the Canadian Forces Base in 
‘Trenton, with participants from 
Kingston Blue Marlins, Base 
Kingston Aquatic Club, Trenton 
Dolphins, and The Sir James 
Whitney ‘School, Because our team 
does not belong to C.A.S.A., we 
were only allowed participants in 50 
yard and 25 yard races. 

The hard practice sessions and 
forethought provided by Mrs. Chris 
Kerr, our speed coach, paid off. She 


was noticably pleased with their 
performances, The results were as 
follows: 

Holly Lachance (girls 13 and 14 
years old): 1st place in 50 yd. breast 
stroke, 0:42.2; 25 yd. butterfly 
stroke, 0:18.9; and 50 yd. freestyle, 
0:33.2; 4th place in 60 yd. back 
stroke, 0:41.4. 

Trudy Simola (girls 19 and 14 
years): 2nd place in 50 yd. breast 
Stroke, 0:43.2; and 50 yd. freestyle, 
0:35.0; 7th place in 50 yd. back 
stroke, 0:43.5. 


Social Studies: A Visit to City Hall 


On October 29, 1976, in con- 
junction with the Social Studies 
Program Mr. Tully, Mr. Workman, 
and the 14Cb Class (Sherry Pot- 
tinger, Christen White, " Ricky 
Cecchini, James Sheddon, Ricky 
Empey ‘and Kevin Eve) toured 
Belleville’ City Hall and visited with 
Mayor Ben Corke. 

Upon arrival at City Hall, they 
were introduced to the mayor and his 
secretary. The mayor told them 
about his office furnishings and his 
job. ‘Then they were escorted into the 
Council Chamber where the City 
Councillors and the Mayor meet 
every second Monday evening. 

His Worship Mayor Ben Corke put 
on his blue Mayor's robe and his 
chain of office, Then he sat down in 
the Mayor's chair and showed 14Cb 
how he conducted the meetings and 
where the counsellors, the city clerk, 
the city manager, etc. are seated. 


Other highlights of the trip in- 
cluded a tour of the area where 
photographs of all 52 Mayors since 
1850 are on display, a tour of the City 
Clerk's Department, the Treasurer 
and Tax Collector's Office, the of- 
fices of the Economic Development 
Commission which assists with the 
economic growth of Belleville and 
the locating of new industries, and 
finally a visit to the tower to see the 
huge clock and see it in operation as 
it struck 11 o'clock, 

‘What a wonderful excusion to add 
variety and meaning to a study of 
Belleville, the Friendly City! 

Special class pupils benefit from 
such outings both socially and 
educationally, They look forward to 
follow-up activities such as Thank- 
You letters, language experience 
charts, yocabulary building exer- 
cises, Art activities, etc. 

E. Tully 


Liette Landry (girls 13 and 14 
years): 3rd place in 50 yd. breast 
‘stroke, 0:43.4; 5th place in 50 yd. 
freestyle, 0:36.9; and 6th place in 50 
yd. back stroke, 0:43.5. 

Patsy Saari (girls 13 and 14 years): 
2nd place in 50 yd. back stroke, 
0:41.0; and 4th place in 50 yd. 
freestyle, 0:36.5. 

‘The above four girls placed third 
in a 200-yard relay (2:16.6) racing 
against older girls, 

Sandra Lynds (girls 11 and 12 
years): 2nd place in 50 yd, back 
Stroke, 0:40.8; 3rd place in 50 yd. 
freestyle, 0:36.0; and 4th place in 50 
yd. breast stroke, 0:48.3. 

Kym Scherini, a new team 
member (girls 11 and 12 years) 
place in 50 yd. freestyle, 0:47,9; 11th 
place in 50 yd. backstroke, 0:58.5; 
and she also did well in the 50 yd. 
breast stroke. 

Ricky Moroughan (boys 11 and 12 
years): 2nd place in 50 yd. back 
stroke, 0:51.1; and 4th place in 50 
yd. freestyle, 0:40.2. 

‘A good time was had by all. 

Special thanks are in store for 
Mike McMurter, Art Walls, Rob 
Seip and Bill Woytowych for their 
assistance during practice sessions; 
to Mrs. Nora Hennessey for coming 
in extra early Sunday and providing 
our team with lunch goodies; and to 
the Residence Counsellors for 
billeting students who normally go 
home on weekends. 

‘Lesley Ingraham, 
‘Aquatic Supervisor. 


Senior Boys 
Recreational 


Hockey 


On Tuesday, November 16, the 
Senior Boys Recreational Hockey 
‘Team played their first game of the 
1976-77 season, The visiting team 
was from Trenton. Although the 
Trenton team won the game by a 
score of 4 to 3, our team played an 
outstanding game. It was a very 
cleanly played game with only one 
penalty being called. 

Scoring the goals for our team 
were Steven Smith (2), and Francois 
Leclair (1), The goaltending duties 
were handled very well by Dennis 
Racine and Armand Brennan. John 
Baird and Mr. T. Chalmers were the 
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R. APPLETON 
Me, Appleton has been teaching 
in the Graphic Artedepartment 
at The Ernest C, Drury School, 
Milton, for the past ten years, 
and will be returning there at 
the completion of the training 
course. 


CAROL ARKLEY 
Mrs, Arkley comes from 
London. She has taught there 
for seven years with 4 to 7 year 
olds, Her professional 
qualifications were acquired at 
London Teachers’ College and 
she is in the process of finishing 
her B.A. at Western University. 
Mrs, Arkley is looking forwa 

to teaching at The Robarts 
‘School, London. 


JANIS AVERY 
Ms, Avery hails from beautiful 
Muskoka: She got her education 
‘at Waterloo University and 
‘Memorial University in 
Newfoundland, Jan worked as 
an Educational Assistant at 
Metro Toronto School for the 
Deaf last year and itwas that 
very enjoyable experience th 
inde her interested in 
becoming a teacher of the deaf. 
Janis can hardly wait to 

started as a teacher in Milton, 


GLORIA FRANKLYN, 
iss ‘worked in 
Bisbee teschlog noctaly 
hearing children for a period of 
19 years and the hearing im- 

ired for 7 years. She is 

king forward to im- 
plementing an in-service 
training program for the 
teachers inthe school for the 


Teachers 
Studying for their 


Specialist Certificates 


W. ESTABROOKS: 
Warren has been teaching with 
the Toronto Board of Education 
for 10 years. He attended 
‘Toronto Teachers’ College and 
the University of Toronto. His 
main area ofteaching has been 
in early childhood education 
and he spent one year on the 
exchange program in a British 
Infant School. Interests are 
travelling, swimming, 
photography and show 

jusiness, and being outdoors. 
He looks forward to teaching 
very young deaf children in 
Toronto. 


RHALL 
Ronald comes from Arthur. He 
attended Belleville for9 years 
then transferred to Milton for 6 
‘years. He just graduated from 
Gallaudet College in Physical 
Education last May. He will be 
onthe staff at Milton. 


B. HEALEY 
Barry will be teaching in Milton 
next year. He has taught for 
one year in Kitehener after 
completing his B.A, and B.Ed. 
at Western. Heis presently 
completing his M.B.A. at 
McMaster. 


‘November December 


EULALIE HUSBANDS 

‘Miss Husbands, from Castries, 
St. Lucia, in the West Indies, 
hhas taught at St, Joseph's 
Convent Girls’ School for six 
years, and on completion of this 
course is looking forward to 
teaching in St. 

‘school for the deaf. 


LINDA LAROCQUE, 

Linda is a former native of 
Saskatchewan, She has been 
teaching English in amiddle 
school for the Etobicoke Board 
‘of Education for the last two 
Yearsand spent the summer of 
976 in Nigeria on a volunteer 
teaching program, Project 
verses; Her intareste clude 
skating, skiing, tennis ani 
travel. She looks forward to her 
return to travel in her new role, 


LINDA McLAUGHLIN 
Linda is from Vancouver, 
British Columbia. She just 
geadunted rom Gellendet 
‘allege iy Physical Education, 
Bachelor of Science. She hada 
year practice teaching ex. 
jerience at Gallaudet College in 
-E, Her special interests are 
P-E, and Math. She is lookin, 
face teaching P.E. and 
coaching sports in future years. 
Next your Linda will be tenching 
at Milton. 


3 tive of 
Prescott, Ontario, graduated 
from Brock College of 
Education lat May, His ix, 

terests include photography, art, 
and music. He has been hi 

by The Enest C. Drury School 
in Milton. 


Teachers 


Studying for their 


Specialist Certificates 


ELAINE REGAN 

‘Miss Rogan was a native of the 

Stratford Area. She received 

her B.A. and B.Ed. from the 

rere et eats Mos ot 
er teaching experience 

‘been teaching primary children 

(hearing) in Stratford and 

‘Toronto, She is looking forward 

to teaching at the Metro School 

forthe Deh Sarthe a 
jetropolitan Separate 

Board. 


MARJORIE REINKE 
Mrs, Reinke, originally from 
Lethbridge, Alberta, received 
her music and education 
degrees from the University of 
‘Toronto, She has taught six 
years with the North York Board 
of Education. Mrs, Reinke is 
keenly interested in choral 
music, having sung 
rfessionally with estat 
jingers of Canada, She looks 
forward to her work with deaf 
children for the Toronto Board 
of Education, 


SANDRA ROBINSON 

Sandra, anative of London, 
Ontario, isa graduate of the 
University of Wester Ontario 
and the U. of T., Faculty of 
Education, She has been 
‘employed by The Ernest C. 
‘Drury School in Milton for her 
first teaching assignment. 
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re JOANNA ROKS, 
‘She graduated from London 
‘Teachers’ College in 1971 and 
has taught five years ina 
London school, She is par- 

i ticularly interested in early 
childhood education. Sister 
Joanna will be teaching atThe 
Robarts School, London. 


GAYLE ROTENBERG 

Gayle is a recent graduate of the 
University of Toronto. She holds 
a degree in Physical Education 
and would like to continue in 
this field. She will begin her 
teaching career at The Ernest 

C. Drury School in Milton. 


R.A, RUTHERFORD 
Ronald isa native of Camp- 
beliford, Ontario. He received a 
B.A, degree and B. Ed. degree 
from Queen's University, 
Kingston, He will be embloyed 
by The Robarts School, London. 


R. SEIP 

Mr, Seip is a recent graduate of 
Althouse Teachers’ College. He 
received his undergraduate 
degree in Kinesiology from the 
University of Waterloo. His 
special interests include 
swimming and camping. He will 
join the staff of The Robarts 
‘School, London. 


MARGARET SINCLAIR 

‘Mrs. Sinclair was born and 
educated in Toronto. After 
receiving her four-year Arts 
degree from U. of 7, she taught 
Phys. Ed. for 9 years for the 
‘Toronto Board of Education. 
During this time she acquired 
anM.Ed. in Special Education 
from OISE and her Phys.Ed. 
Specialist certificate from U. of 
'T. She is looking forward to 
teaching in Metro Toronto. 


NORMA THOMPSON 
Miss Thompson is from 
Hamilton, Ontario, A recent 
graduate from McMaster 
University and Ontario Teacher 
Education College, Hamilton, 
she is looking forward to 
teaching at The Ernest C. Drury 
School in Milton. 


W. WOYTOWYCH 

‘Mr. Woytowych is from St. 
Catharines, Ontario, and isa 
recent graduate of teachers’ 
college at Brock University. His 
interests include judo, 
photography and sailing, He 
will be teaching at Milton next 
year. 


CONNIE WOZNIAK 
Mrs, Wozniak makes her home 
in London, Ontario, where she 
recently graduated from the 
Faculty of Music at the 
University of Western Ontario. 
Following that, she spent one 
year at Elborn College at the 
Same university, Mrs. Wozniak 
is hoping to work in the music 
therapy field in the future. Next 
ear she will be working at The 
Robarts Schoo! in Londen. 
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SR. BOYS HOCKEY (from p. 14) 


referees for the game. This was also 
the first game for our new uniforms, 

Our next game to date will be 
Tuesday, November 30, 4.00 p.m. at 
the Dick Ellis Arena. The visiting 
team will be the O.S.D. Teachers’ 
Hockey Team. Head Up Teachers — 
we are ready for you! 

Members of the S.B.R.H.T. are as 
follows: F. Leclair, D. Raffler, J, 
Holmes, L. Brown, S. Smith, J. 
Campbell, P, Edwards, A. Camp- 
bell, N. Johnson, P. Masters, B. 
Gomes, D. Bergeron,  R, 
Moroughan, G. Reklitis, P. Gon- 
zalez, R. Krajchi, D. Racine, A. 
Brennan, J, Baird (Manager),’ D. 
White and J. Candler (Coaches) 

J. Candler. 


Ontario School 
for the Deaf 
Graduates Employed 


(Reprinted from the September, 
1976 issue of TempOntario, the staff 
newsletter of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission) 

“If there was more co-operation 
like this there would be no 
problems.’’ ‘These were the words 
of Biruta Lazdins, Off-line 
Production Supervisor of the 
Regional Pay Centre, who was 
referring to the successful hiring of 
graduates of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, in Belleville, who are now, 
in spite of hearing and com- 
munication handicaps, working full 
time and producing excellent results 
in the key-punch room, 

As far as the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission is concerned 
there is no such thing as a handicap 
where a person is capable of doing a 
satisfactory job. The principals of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf were 
aware of this fact when they con- 
tacted the Personnel Director of the 
UIC some years ago, and offered the 


services of their key-punch 
graduates. 
They knew they had capable 
students, 


Originally there were four girls 
employed in the key-punch room, Of 
the original four Connie Berry, who 
is now married and the mother of a 
handsome baby boy, and Marlene 


, 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
Mr. W. A. Williams, Principal, Senior 
School, and Miss Sharon MeDonald, 


President of the Student's Council, assist 
in the school’s 106th birthday celebrations 
by cutting the official cake. 


Bishop, also married, are today still 
working in the Pay Centre after five 
years, and were joined during that 
period by Barb Lyons, who is now 
employed in the Head Office of the 
UIC in Ottawa. Gayle Gaudreau, one 
of the originals, is now working in 
the key-punch room in Vancouver, 
with the Pacific Region ofthe UIC. 

Linda Hart, who joined the UIC in 
1971, is the only member of the 
original four who is not still with the 
Commission. 

After graduating from the School 
for the Deaf, the girls practised on 
spare key-punch machines at the 
Regional Office during that_ first 
summer, before joining the staff on a 
regular basis, Connie Berry started 
key-punching at the Regional 
Headquarters in 1970; a shy, 
reserved girl, she works hard not 
only at her routine job of key- 
punching but also at verifying work 
of other operators. Because Connie 
does have some hearing ability, she 
is a valuable aid in training and 
communicating with other girls. 

Barb Lyons, who is now working in 
Head Office, has been employed 
there for three and a half years, and 
the supervisors of her key-punch 
department are delighted with her 
work. 

Co-operation is the keyword to the 
girls’ success, as it is with any 
employee starting a new job even 
under normal conditions. Although 


they had been taught keypunching at 
a course in the school, this was a 
substitute for on-the-job experience, 
and adjustments to a new job can 
create difficulties such as confusion, 
misunderstanding and problems in 
communication. But to a graduate of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf, this 
situation can be multiplied several 
times. 

Such problems, however, were 
quickly overcome by using a rotation 
teaching method, by which one girl 
who had learned a part of the 
operation would explain it to the 
others 

In this way many of the initial 
doubts and misunderstandings were 
eliminated. They worked hard and 
they learned their job swiftly. 

Kate MacDonald, the Data 
Conversion Supervisor who is 
responsible for their output, is more 
than satisfied with their work, and is 
pleased with the co-operation 
evident among all her staff. By 
mutual understanding of the unsual 
problem involved, each helped the 
other to succeed by co-operation not 
only between the girls themselves, 
but also between the other members 
of the key-punch staff. 

‘There was co-operation also 
between the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, the Belleville Manpower 
Centre and the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, 

The School had alerted Manpower 
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that they had trained key-punch 
operators available; the Commission 
had alerted Manpower that they 
positions open and the liaison 
between the three resulted in this 
more than satisfactory arrangement, 

Editor's Note: Connie Berry was 
formerly Connie McGregor, Marlene 
Bishop was formerly ‘Marlene 
Joynson, and Barb Lyons was for- 
merly Barb Cole, 


A Trip 
to Explore 
the Scuttle Holes 


On Saturday, November 20, three 
children from the Special’ Help 
Program and six children from the 
Sundance Residence were exposed 
to an outdoor educational experience 
by their counsellors. The adventure 
consisted of a trip to the Scuttle 
Holes where the children ex- 
perienced a hike through the woods, 
riverbed, and explored a water- 
eroded cave. 

During the hike they found a 
beaver feeding station, collected 
clam shells, and caught a baby bass 
by the river shore. The second part 
of the adventure consisted of a trip to 
Mrs. Wendy Pleizier’s farm where 
the children were given the op- 
portunity to explore the farmyard 
and buildings. They helped feed the 
animals and were treated to a ride on 

‘Tiny”’ the pony. Then Mrs. Pleizier 
graciously offered the children a 
drink and cookies and hot coffee for 
the staff. 

The trip was both educational and 
enjoyable, The children were given 
the opportunity of learning through 
experience, 


Mr. Doug Ogilvie 


Hallowe'en 


in the Eagles Nest 


It was Thursday night, the day's 
activites were complete, lights were 
dimmed, pumpkins glowed, then 
screams, yells and laughter were h- 
card coming from the Eagles Nest. 
What was going on in there? Ah ha, 
it was only the boys celebrating 
Hallowe'en and what fun — dunking 
for apples, relay races, and 
especially one race in which the boy 
were required to pass an apple all 
the way from top to bottom inside 
their clothes, then on to the next 


player in the relay, Well, it was 
doubtful for a while whether or not it 
would work because Daryl Heaps’ 
and Jim Gow's pant legs were too 
narrow for the apples to pass 
through, but with eight or ten boys 
assisting by yelling, jerking and 
almost pulling their pants off, why it 
sure wasn't long before everyone 
burst into laughter. The winner... it 


was a close race but Jim's team won 
and Daryl's team was not far behind, 

So after adelicious lunch prepared 
by Miss Creighton and her staff, a 
somewhat reluctant group of boys 
slowly prepared for bed. 

Come around next Hallowe'en and 
join the fun. Everyone is surely 
welcome. See you then. 

Mrs. H. Williams 


Green 


by Mr. George Webster 


Have you ever considered growing 
orchids? Many of them make 
splendid house plants and most will 
survive under average home con- 
ditions of 15-20°C (68-72°F) with 30 
to 50 per cent humidity, Because 
they bloom at diffefent times of the 
year four plants can provide flowers 
hearly all year round and few other 
plants produce such dramatic and 
exotic flowers, 

There are 24,000 species and 
many more hybrids have been 
oped over the years. These are 


ded into two groups: terrestial 
(growing in soil) or epiphyti 
(growing on trees). Epiphytic or- 


ids, the same as epiphytic 
bromeliads, are not parasitic. They 
use their roots only to hold them in 
position and they get nourishment 
from rain, dew, etc. 

Light requirements allow you to 
have plants in different areas or 
rooms as some require sunlight to 
bloom, others only bright light, anda 
few need some shade. There is one 
important requirement of orchids 
though, Don’t place them directly on 
a window sill or tray as they must 
have bottom ventilation, Redwood 
strips placed on a tray and the pot on 
the redwood strip provides the 
nevessary ventilation. The tray 
catches any water running through 
the pot and by adding water to the 
tray the humidity around the plant is 
increased as that water evaporates, 

Modern houses do not normally 
have a window sill large enough to 
hold a tray and plant, but there are 
ways to get around this problem, A 


Thumb 
Report 


stand or table of the right height set 
next to the window will work. A pole 
planter with again redwood strips to 
hold the pots, and its base set in the 
centre of a shallow tray to catch the 
drips is another idea. Still another is 
to use shelf standards and brackets. 
Fasten the standards to the wall 
under a window. Two shelf brackets 
would hold the redwood strips on 
which the pots sit, Two more would 
hold a tray immediatly underneath 
which again catches drips and in- 
creases the humidity around the 
plants. This has an advantage of 
being adjustable to height, 

Highhumidity is not necessary for 
orchids, in fact they prefer a drier 
atmosphere at night. They would, 
however, appreciate a daily misting 
on sunny days during spring and 
summer. During fall and winter a 
weekly misting will suffice. A 
window cleaning bottle is ideal for 
this job. 

If you can hang the pot up and you 
have a tree outside which has fairly 
heavy foliage, hang it from a branch 
for the summer where it will get 
early morning or late afternoon sun, 
Watch it though as it will probably 
dry out much faster outside 

1 will not attempt to put down any 
names here. There are so many that | 
would not have room to do them all 
justice. The local flower shops or 
nursery men would no doubt 
recommend some and tell you where 
to get them if they don't have them 
in stock. 

Remember when you do get them 
keep the pot up so that the pot 
bottom is ventilated 
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Those Ghastly 
Ghosts... 


‘The Hallowe'en party was held the afternoon of 
Thursday Oct. 28. 


The afternoon started with a parade around the halls 
and into the gym. Mr. Potts planned some activities for 
the pupilsand teachers. 


There was a candy scramble where each class, after 
having their class picture taken, lined up behind chairs. 
‘Then they had to craw! under the chairs and scramble for 
the candies 


‘Then there was something for the teachers, 


Brian Rumsam, Patty 
Cooper, Irene Pond, Diana 
Algar, Billy Sills, Bruce 
Alguire, Miss Fano, and 
Mrs. Dunning sat down 
together for a Thanksgiving 
Dinner. 

We shared chicken, potato 
chips, sliced tomatoes and 
orange juice, We enjoyed 
the grapes that Miss 
Huffman brought for us. 


FALLART IN JUNIOR SCHOOL 
During their art period Mrs. Lynch's Level 5 class used pressed leaves to create these plo- 
tures. After choosing a topic they chose leaves for their shapes and coloring. The students 
were allowed to cut the leaves to get more realistic results. 

Mrs. N. Ouderkick 
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Jeffrey Cotter, David Wainwright, Lori Roach, Lisa Kirkham, Theresa Pelosse. 


Nativity Wall Hanger 


Our Nativity wall banner took three weeks to finish. It is made of felt pieces 
on a bright red felt background. Using a transparency, we traced the pieces on 
different colors. Then we cut the pieces out and glued them on the red felt. 
Jeffrey poured the glitter to make the halo around Baby Jesus’ head. We think 
it looks very pretty. If you want to see it, come and visit the Aphasic classes 
next Christmas. 

Mrs, D, Turner 


On October 6, Education Minister 
‘Thomas Wells announced new 
provisions for nine required courses 
in secondary schools. Here is the full 
text of his statement. 


Tam today announcing the first of 
several significant steps designed to 
refine and improve the quality of 
education in Ontario's school 
system, 

Beginning next September, a new 
expanded core of basic subjects will 
be made mandatory for every young 
person entering secondary school. 
‘The basic core curriculum will 
consist of a total of nine required 
courses, which is one-third of the 
minimum credit requirements for the 
Secondary School Graduation 
Diploma. 

In making this change, we are 
placing the major emphasis at the 
grade 9 and 10 levels, because we 
believe that students in the first two 
years of secondary school need a 
greater degree of direction and 
guidance than those in the senior 
years. In these two years, grades 9 
and 10, the new requirements will 
make it mandatory for each student 
to take two credit courses in English, 
two credit courses in mathematics, 
two credit courses in Canadian 
history and/or Canadian geography, 
and one credit course in Science, In 
addition, students in the senior years 
must take two further English 
Studies courses. 

We believe that these required 
courses represent essential 
disciplines which all students must 
experience if they are to graduate 
from an Ontario secondary school 
with a diploma, 

As an example, a student entering 
grade 9 next September would take 
English, Canadian history or 
Canadian geography, mathematics 
and science as required subjects. In 
addition, the school principal, 
recognizing the importance of other 
subjects like French and Physical 
Education and Health, would ensure 
that the student was given all 
possible encouragement and 
guidance in making them an integral 
part of the curriculum; the ultimate 
decision in choosing these subjects, 
however, would rest with the student 
in consultation with parents. The 
student would choose additional 
optional subjects to fill out a full 
schedule of eight subjects—a 
comprehensive and demanding 
program. 


Core Curriculum 


Back to Basics 


‘The announcement last Fall by The Hon. T. Wells, 


Minister of Education, 


regarding the changes in the credit system does have an effect on the choice of 
programs and courses for our students on the credit program (the last five 


years of school), 


To follow this example through to 
grade 10, the required subjects 
would again be the foundation — 
English, Math, Canadian history or 
Canadian geography, plus Science if 
it had not been taken in grade 9. The 
optional courses would again round 
out the curriculum, with the prin- 
cipal providing recommendations 
and guidance in actual course 
selection, subject to any specific 
wishes of parents who have 
discussed the courses with their son 
or daughter. 

In moving to this expanded core 
curriculum, we are taking a balanced 
position which is in the best interest 
of the young people of Ontario. And 
while it represents a significant 
change in the Credit System and 
diploma requirements, it can be 
accomplished without’ a dramatic 
upheaval for either schools or 
students. 

By and large, we have in this 
Province a top-quality education 
system that is recognized by 
education leaders throughout the 
world. Nobody would say that our 
schools are perfect. They are not 
now, and they never were. But on 
the whole they are serving our young, 
people, and Ontario society, ex- 
tremely well. 

One of the most important ad- 
vances in secondary school education 
in Ontario over the past few years 
has been the development of new 
and relevant optional courses like 
Consumer Studies, World Religions, 
Economics, People and Politics, 
Family Studies, Space and Man, 
Environmental Science and Law. 

These and similar courses give 
students a much better opportunity 
for well-rounded curriculum options 
that are closely related to the real 
world of the 1970s — built upon a 
required core of traditional basie 
subjects. 


There is always room for im- 
provement in the school system. We 
continue to strive for the ideal — 
schools and classrooms that stress 
excellence, that provide strong 
direction to students, that stimulate 
high motivation ‘and present 
challenge, and that pay real at- 
tention to the individual capabilities 
and interests of each student. 

I believe that in some respects the 
pendulum of change in education all 
across North America swung a little 
too far during the 1960s. Today, in 
mandating a basic core of required 
subjects, we are easing the pen- 
dulum back to a more balanced 
position that will be to the advantage 
ofthe vast majority of students. 

In Ontario, the seeds for change 
were sown early in 1975, when we 
introduced the new curriculum policy 
for the elementary schools, The 
Formative Years. It strongly re- 
stressed the basic skills represented 
by the three Rs — reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, spelling, and 
so on — and also covered all of 
the other curriculum areas that make 
a well-rounded and well-prepared 
child, 

The new policy at the elementary 
school level has set the stage for an 
expanded mandatory _ core 
curriculum in the secondary schools. 

We now take this step on behalf of 
the students, their parents, and the 
public in general, We cannot leave it 
to chance that young people get the 
fundamentals, We have to ensure it. 

We have to ensure that all 
students are getting a solid 
grounding in the essential basics of 
education, while at the same time 
allowing ample scope for a balanced 
selection of optional courses to 
provide a well-rounded curriculum 
each year. 

The matter of learning French asa 
second language warrants particular 
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comment. We strongly believe that 
the schools represent Canada’s best 
hope for achieving a mastery and 
appreciation of a second language. 
We further believe that it is at the 
elementary school level where the 
foundation must be laid. For this 
reason, we have been turning much 
attention to the elementary schools, 
and I shall have some specific plans 
and comments to announce in this 
area in the near future. 

In addition to specifying man- 
datory subjects for every student, we 
are also revising parts of the 
curriculum to ensure that courses 
strictly meet our stated objectives. 

Starting especially with the 
subjects included in the mandatory 
core group, our curriculum 
guidelines will become much more 
comprehensive and of greater 
assistance to classroom teachers. 
At the same time, however, they will 
retain sufficient flexibility so as not 
to stifle the imagination and 
creativity of teachers. 

In English for example, we want to 
ensure that our objectives are met in 
every school — namely that every 
student gets a good grounding in the 
essential communication skills, 
which include the traditional con- 
cepts of English composition, 
grammar and literature. We don't 
want to take any chances about this, 
and the curriculum materials from 
the Ministry will make this abun- 
dantly clear to everyone concerned. 

We are taking a similar approach 
with Canadian history and Canadian 
geography. Curriculum guidelines 
will be revised to ensure that every 
student knows enough about our 
history and our geography to be 
aware of Canada’s identity and 
Canada’s place in _the 
wworld—together with a knowledge of 
how government in our democratic 
society works, and how they make it 
work. 

‘As Canadians, we must have a 
firm grasp of our own history, our 
cultural heritage and our physical 
geography. We must instill in our 
young people a sense of their per- 
sonal responsibility for the survival 
of our democratic and free enterprise 
system. 

For mathematics and science at 
the grade 9 and 10 levels, we will 
also produce new curriculum 
guidelines and other resource 
materials that will give teachers and 
others involved in curriculum 


. .- parents 
must read 

the guidebook 
carefully ... 


planning more direction and more 
practical assistance than hes been 
the case over the past few years. 

In making all of these changes, to 
strengthen the curriculum, we will 
retain the inherent flexibility of the 
Credit System, with a built-in core of 
basic required subjects. We want to 
work very closely with secondary 
school principals and teachers, who 
we expect will provide full assistance 
and cooperation as they have done in 
the past. 

Our commitment to the young 
people and parents of this Province 
is that our secondary schools will 
serve all teenagers of Ontario, and 
not just the academic elite. 

‘We are standing firm on that 
commitment. We will not return to a 
rigid lock-step curriculum of the kind 
that existed in the 1950s and 
earlier—because in those days the 
vast majority of young people people 
dropped out of school prematurely 
mainly because they were unable to 
cope with a curriculum that was 
geared mainly for the academic 
cream-of-the-crop who were headed 
for university. We will not go back to 
that, 

Schools will be expected to con- 
tinue to ensure that courses in the 
required basic subjects are available 
to. match individual student 
capabilities. We want the schools to 
counsel students to ensure that 
every-one has a well-rounded 
program, with the required core 
subjects forming the foundation 
upon which optional subjects can be 


carefully chosen in the student's 
best interests. 

We want the schools to com- 
municate fully with parents, so that 
parents will be well-informed about 


on wise course selection. 
‘And we want the schools to stress, 


excellence and high levels of 
achievement, sure that 
standards are at the high level which 
both students and parents have a 
right to expect. 


‘The H.S.1 credit program was first 
introduced into our senior school 
program in September of 1973. The 
basic philosophy underlining the 
adoption of this system was outlined 
in the Ministry regulations: ‘‘Each 
student should have a program 

ited to his individual needs and 
aspirations. Each student should be 
permitted to select courses best 
suited to his interest, abilities and 
goals for the future. A credit system 
with individual timetables allows 
him to work at his own level in ap- 
propriate courses.” 

It is also recognized that there is a 
certain group of core or basic sub- 
jects that are required by each 
student in order to adequately 
prepare him for graduation into post- 
secondary programs or into the 
working world. This is especially 
important in such areas as language, 
reading and mathematics for our 
hearing impaired students. For that 
reason, certain courses are 
designated as compulsory subjects in 
various years and must be taken by 
the student. 


Compulsory Courses, 

Subjects are classified by the 
Ministry of Education under four 
broad areas 

Communications — This area 
consists of studies that are primarily 
concerned with man’s interchange of 
thought and with all modes of human 
expression. 

Social and Environmental Studies 
— This area consists of studies that 
are primarily concerned with man's 
unique nature and his interaction 
with his environment and his 
fellows. 

Pure and Applied Sciences — This 
area consists of those studies and 
related skills that are primarily 
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concerned with the properties of 
matter and energy and the ap- 
plication of this understanding to 
solutions of practical problems. 

Arts — This area consists of 
studies concemed with the aesthetic 
nature of man and the creative 
expression of that nature. 

‘The purpose of these four areas of 
study is to insure breadth in a 
student's diploma program. Under 
the Ministry of Education 
Guidelines, each student must have 
the following courses within the five 


years of the credit program: 
1, Three credits in Com- 
munications, 


2. Three credits in Social and 
Environmental Sciences. 

3. Three credits in Pure and 
Applied Sciences. 

4. Three credits in Arts: a. Four 
English credits; b. Two credits in 
Canadian content subjects. 

Within the above regulations, 
each student at the Sir James 
Whitney School must have ac- 
cumulated the following credits 
within the first three years of the 
program: 

1. Two English credits. 

2. Two Mathematics credits 

3. One Science credit, 

4, Two credits in Canadian sub- 
jects, 


Students who have completed, 
satisfactorily, the minimum of 27 
credits and have have satisfied the 
Ministry of Education guidelin 
regarding compulsory courses as 
outlined above will be granted a 
Secondary School Graduation 
Diploma on the recommendation of 
the Superintendent. 

Students who have not completed 
the requirements for the Secondary 
School Graduation Diploma but have 
spent a minimum of three years after 
Ievel 9 in either a partial credit 
program or in an individual academic 
and occupational program for 
students with special needs will be 
granted a Certificate of Training on 
the recommendation of the 
Superintendent, 

In addition to the certificates 
received, each student will receive 
an official school transcript outlining 
the courses completed, the grade 
and the total credits received in each 
year 
Students with Special Needs 

‘There are a number of students 
attending our school, who because of 


the existence of additional handicaps 
or severity of handicap, are unable to 
reach the minimum standards 
required for a credit course. We 
believe that there is value in such 
students continuing to follow a 
course commensurate with their 
abilities and to be given a suitable 
form of recognition for what they 
have achieved. 

In the academic area, a number of 
courses have been designated as 
non-credit in the sense that such 
courses will not count as a credit 
towards the Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. This allows the 
teachers a greater degree of 
flexibility and freedom to develop 
individual courses on a more 
practical, language experience level 
and thus better meet the needs of the 
‘students. 

In addition, due to other han- 
dicaps, some ‘students may not be 
able to reach the minimum standards 
required for credit in the vocational 
shop programs. Such students may 
follow specially designed oc- 
cupational programs or may be able 
to cope with some aspects of the full 
shop program. Here again, students 
will be given suitable recognition for 
what they have been able to ac- 
complish. Such students may qualify 
for a Certificate of Training. 


It is important that the students 
and parents at the Sir James 
Whitney School fully understand 
what the credit system is and how it 
is being applied at this school The 
choices that the students make, the 
number and subject of credits will 
determine the graduation diploma or 
certificates received and this may 
have an influence on the students’ 
qualifications to attend post- 
secondary institutions (e.g., 
Community College or Gallaudet 
College ) or the employment op- 
portunities. 

With the introduction of the credit 
program it was necessary for the 
teaching staff to rewrite or develop 
the credit courses of study in terms 
of behavioral objectives for approval 
from the Ministry of Education. This 
is a continuous process and each 
year various courses are revised, 
developed or deleted according to 
the needs of our student population. 
The students are becoming more 
aware of the need to obtain certain 
credits and successfully complete the 


required courses as outlined in 
the guidelines. This has had a 
generally beneficial influence on the 
educational atmosphere within the 
senior school. 

During the mid-term holidays, 
each student will be bringing home a 
Course Selection Guide for Parents. 
‘This booklet outlines in detail what 
the credit system is, how it is applied 
at our school, the compulsory and 
optional courses available in each 
year, and such regulations con- 
cerning student transfers, failures in 
compulsory and optional subjects, 
minimum ‘class sizes in optional 
subjects, timetable restrictions, and 
soon. 

Accompanying this Guidebook for 
Parents will be two copies of the 
student’s Individual Course 
Selection Sheet for the next school 
year. These individual sheets have 
been completed by the student after 
consultation with the staff con- 
cerned, These option sheets must be 
approved by the school principal and 
the parents as meeting the individual 
student’s needs. Students over the 
age of 18 do not, by law, require 
parental approval for the course 
selection but we hope that parental 
consultation will take place. 

It is important that one approved 
copy be returned to the school as 
soon as possible, It should be noted 
that, in the event that a student fails 
a compulsory credit course or if there 
is an insufficient number of students 
to warrant offering a particular 
optional credit course (less than 
four), then these selection sheets will 
be adjusted or altered and the 
parents notified of this change, 

Our two home visiting staff 
members at the senior level will be 
attempting to visit the homes of our 
level 9 students (those students 
beginning the credit program) and 
our level 11 students (in year 3 
students will have to make an im- 
portant decision with regard to 
remaining in an academic em- 
phasized program or opting for a 
more vocationally orientated, job 
preparation program). 

Parents are requested to read the 
guidebook carefully and_ discuss, 
with their child, his or her individual 
program for next year. If there are 
any questions or problems, please 
contact the Principal, Senior School, 
Sir James Whitney School, 
Belleville, Ontario, 

G. Gervis 
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Without doubt 1977 will be always remembered as being the year of the 
‘big storm’ and one cannot let this issue of The Canadian pass without some 
comment. As January drew to its close all of southern Ontario and the area 
south of the Great Lakes was hit by the biggest blizzard in memory. In the 
Quinte area heavy snow and gale force winds caused complete white-outs. 
Roads soon became impassable and the heavy drifts caused abandoned cars to 
be quickly covered, making any attempt at snow clearing difficult if not im- 
possible. At two o'clock on 28th of January the bridge to Prince Edward 
County was closed and the transportation of children to their homes locally 
between Trenton and Napanee became problematic. By late afternoon 
transportation arrangements for children going home for the weekend had 
finally to be abandoned and special arrangements had to be made for extra 
residential staff to be on duty to look after the unexpected influx of day 
students who had been forced to remain at school in addition to the residential 
population. Several of the students were unable to get home until the 
following Tuesday evening although the majority of staff had managed to 
return to duty before then. Many thanks are due to those residence coun- 
sellors, teachers, office staff, drivers and other support staff who spent so 
much extra time and effort in ensuring that all children were cared for safely 
and that the school could continue functioning efficiently. 

‘We regret to hear that Marjorie Hegle, former principal of the Junior 
School, is in hospital and I know that all staff will wish her well and a rapid 
recovery. 

We also extend our good wishes to Sid Strawbridge, our Building 
Maintenance Superintendent, who has been away from work for several weeks 
and we hope that he too will soon rejoin us. 

Congratulations, some long overdue, go to Maureen MacKinnon on the 
birth of her daughter Kerry, to Gina Gubb and her daughter Jacqueline Nicole 
and to Jane Pascoe on the arrival of her son Jeffrey Lawrence. 
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Brian Hebert 

Brian was born at Connaught in 
1962. For all of the fourteen years of 
his life he was a great lover of the 
outdoors. He loved to fish, hunt, 
camp, and took great interest in 
sports. Brian was an ardent fan of 
the Canadiens and just before his 
death was visited by Daryl Sittler at 
the request of Ken Dryden and Pete 
Mahovolich and was presented with 
Ken Dryden's hockey stick 
autographed by all the Canadien 
players—what a thrill this was for 
Brian! 

Brian was an excellent student 
both in school and residence. He 
always showed patience and 
cheerfulness in any adverse situation 
he faced. During the past five years 
it has been my pleasure to get to 
know and work with Brian's family.It 
has been a very rewarding ex- 
perience for me, During the last six 
months of Brian's life I saw strength 
and faith from his parents I would 


not have believed _ possible. 

Brian had a way of finding a 
warm place in the hearts of those 
who knew him - his teachers, 
cousellors, family, the nurses of the 
ninth floor of the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Dr. McClure, and myself. 
Brian hed a strong will to live and 
because of this his life was 
lengthened. During this extened 
time new methods of treatment were 
tried, new facts were learned about 
leukemia and Brian gave much to 
medical science. 

On my last two visits with Brian at 
Sick Children’s I found Brian to be 
still interested in and asking about 
his friends at school, He looked 
forward to visits from Father Monty 
and Mrs. Brennan’s daughter. 

I know Father Costello, the 
parents of other hearing impaired 
children from the Timmins area and 
their friends have been a great 
comfort to Mr. and Mrs. Hebert. 

Mrs, Gwen Ushorne-Kudrenecky, 

Liaison Teacher, 


Professional Activity Days 

‘The Ministry of Education dictates 
that there must be at least 185 
teaching days in a school year. The 
remaining days (which vary from 
year to year) in a school year can be 
designated as Professional Activity 
Days. This year we haye eleven 
Professional Activity Days and 186 
teaching days. The following days 
are P.A. Days for our School: 
September 7, October 12, November 
11; for 1977 they are January 3. and 
4, February 18, April 12, May 24, 
June 16 and 17, and June 30. 

All of our P.A. Days are connected 
to one side or the other of a weekend 
or holiday, which permits our 
students long weekends, as they are 
occasions when all students go 
home. 

For the last two and a half years 
we have had a committee composed 
of staff members from specific 
areas. The committee is responsible 
for planning and co-ordinating the 
PA, days during the year, As a 
result of this planning the following 
is a summary of programs for the 
school year 1976-1977. 

September 7, 1976 was a day spent 
on preparation for the students’ 
return to school. Staff was able to 
gather materials, go through records 
and familiarize themselves with new 
routines and students. 


On October 12, 1976 each 


department in the school organized 
their own program to meet their own 
needs. The organization and 
supervision was administered by the 
principals and supervisors. 

On November 11, 1976 Professor 
Campbell Searle of Queen's 
University gave a day-long 
presentation on Perception. His 
presentation encompassed visual 
and auditory perception. It was most 
interesting and vivid because of 
Professor Searle's use of slides and 
audio equipment. 

The Professional Activity days for 
January 3 and 4 are slated for 
student evaluation. The two days will 
be completely used for this purpose 
in the Senior School, while the Junior 
School which may not need all the 
time for student evaluation, has a 
program of reading and mathematics 
planned, 

Each principal and supervisor will 
be responsible for the program in 
their area on February 18; in this 
way the needs of individual 
Programs are met. For example, the 
Senior School will have a Speech 
Reading Workshop under the 
supervision of Mrs, B, Ryan in the 
morning. In the afternoon there will 
be a reading workshop under the 
guidance of Miss W. Huffman. 

‘The days of April 12, and May 24, 
1977 will be under the direction of 
the Professional Activity Committee 


and as of now, plans have not been 
sufficiently formulated. 

In June, there are two days set 
aside for student evaluation — they 
are June 16 and 17; again these days 
will be under the direction of the 
principals. 

The final day of the school year, 
June 30, 197, will be a clean up, 
pack up and moye-on day 

Michel Roberts, Chairman, 
Professional Activities Committee 


Speech Committee 

It has become quite evident over 
the past few years that there is a 
need to re-emphasize speech 
teaching in the senior school, 
Hearing aids have improved. They 
are smaller, easier to wear and more 
sensitive to individual needs. Our 
knowledge of the sensory 
mechanisms involved in speech 
reception and speech production has 
increased greatly over the past few 
years. Modern electronics have 
enabled us to take apart, analyze and 
reconstruct every sound we are 
capable of making. 

Yet, the speech of our senior 
students has not kept pace. We are 
not making full use of the knowledge 
at our disposal 

‘The reasons for the lack of im- 
provement in our students’ speech 
are many. Most of the knowledge of 
improved speech teaching has come 
about since the older teachers were 
trained. Many books have been 
written on the subject, but the 
terminology used in them is new to 
most of us. Although new skills are 
difficult to learn, speech teaching is 
a skill that must be mastered by each 
ofus, 

During the fall Mr. Gervis decided 
to form a committee to help the 
senior teachers with the teaching of 
speech. The committee is made up of 
Garry Gervis, Ruth Bate and myself, 
Darlene MacDonald. Mrs. B. Ryan is, 
our chief advisor, and Miss Huffman 
attends our meetings to assist us 
whenever she is free, We meot every 
Wednesday morning We are trying 
towrite a course of study that can be 
used to aid in the senior school 
speech program. We are also trying 
to give some assistance to the 
teachers this year in individualizing 
their programs. 

So far these meetings have been a 
terrific learning experience for those 
of us involved. We have learned that 
there is alot tolearn, 
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Edgar Allan Poe 

Edgar Allan Poe, who was one of 
America’s greatest poets, short story 
writer and literary critic, became the 
father of modern mystery and 
detective fiction, Poe had been 
writing a lot of poems, short stories 
and tales with an atmosphere of the 
strange, bizarre and the terrible. 
One of his best known poems was 
“The Raven," a popular one in 
American literature. 

Poe was born on January 19, 1809 
in Boston and he had a hard life. In 
1836, Poe married his cousin who 
was only fourteen years old. 
However, he still had a hard time 
during that time because he had 
been trying to publish poems or 
short stories to make money to 
support himself and his wife. He 
published only a novel, ‘The 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym" 
during his marriage. But later, he 
made it. He had a tragic life because 
his wife had been sick for five years 
and when Poe drank a glass of 
alcohol, he suddenly became crazy or 
wild, not like himself. So, in 1849, he 
was found lying outside his place. 
After four days, in the hospital, he 
died from unknown reasons. 

‘Tracey Dianne Simpson, 14C1 


Dr. Frederick Banting 
Dr. Frederick Banting, a Canadian 
physician and scientist, was born on 
a farm near Alliston, Ontario, on 
November 4, 1891. He died on 
February 21, 1941 when he was 
killed “in ‘an airplane crash 
somewhere in Newfoundland. In 
1922, he became famous when he 
discovered the drug, insulin, that 
would control diabetes. He and 
another scientist, Charles Hebert 
Best, took eight months to discover 
this lifesaving drug. He and James 
Rickard Macleod were granted the 
1923 Nobel prize for new medicine. 
He also established the Banting 
Institute in Toronto where he had 
studied many different drugs. 
William Hazlitt, 14C1 


Florence Nightingale 

Florence Nightingale was born in 
England on May 12, 1820. She was 
the founder of the nursing profession 
and really enjoyed caring for visiting 
babies, She worked with ill people in 
the Institue of Protectant Deaconess 
in Kaserwealth, Germany, and 


A Picture Description 


‘This picture tells about a family 
who is travelling across the hot, 
barren, rocky desert. There is a 
prickly cactus in the foreground. In 
the back-ground there are rust- 
coloured rocky mountains. It is very 
hot and sunny in the desert. The 
family is travelling on foot and on a 
donkey across the desert. 


became superintendent of a 
women’s hospital in London. She 
received a gift of $150,000 for 
helping with ill people. She wrote an 
800 page report about working 
conditions and her life with ill 
people, This report was sent to the 
war department to see if she would 
be interested in helping in the war. 
She was asked to go to the bet- 
tlefields to help the injured people. 
She got many public honours and 
was the first woman to win the 
British Order of Merit for her work. 
She believed that every human 
being's life was valuable. She taught 
the ill people and started classes to 
teach convalescent soldiers to read 
and write. She died at the age of 94 
on August 13, 1910. 

‘Susan Gibson, 14C1 


‘The man is big, tall and slim, He 
has long dark brown hair. He has a 
beard and a moustache. He is 
‘wearing a greenish-brown cloak with 
rust stripes, He also is wearing a 
long, loose gown with a reddish sash 
around his waist, He has a pair of 
light brown leather sandals on his 
bare feet. He is holding a long 
walking stick and he also is holding 
hisdonkey’s rein in his right hand. 

‘The woman is a medium-sized 
person, She is carrying her baby in 
her arms as she rides on the donkey. 
She is riding side-saddle onit. She is 
wearing a rust, loose cloak and a 
brownish mantilla over her head. A 
royal blue blanket is around the 
lovely baby. She looks tired from 
travelling across the desert. 

‘The donkey is a poor, small, light 
brown animal. Its mane is dark 
brown. It has long pointed earsand a 
Jong sad face, It is wearing a dark 
brown leather bridle on its face. The 
donkey is walking slowly across the 
hot, barren, rocky desert and it looks 
tired. Itis carrying a mother and her 
baby on its back. It has a white mark 
onits forehead. 

Nancy Heinen, 10C1 
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Ludwig van Beethoven 

A famous German musician 
named Ludwig Van Beethoven was 
born on December 16, 1770 in Bonn, 
Germany. During most of his 
early life, he was forced to play the 
piano every day and even at night, 
too. He was forced to do this by his 
drunken, bad-tempered father. He 
had long hours of practicing on the 
violin, clavier, organ and viola. He 
became famous quickly, After his 
miserable life with his father, he left 
to make his own life and his own 
business. He wrote and played all 
kinds of music — classical, mood 
strong or weak and plays, But after 
his parents’ death, he had to take 
care of his two brothers plus doing 
his job. Later on, Beethoven became 
totally deaf and carried on con- 
versations in writing. When he 
couldn't play music anymore, he 
wrote more songs. For the rest of his 
life, it was pretty hard for him even 
though he was still famous, He died 
on March 26, 1827 and was buried 
with other famous musicians. People 
today still use his music in their 
music lessons. Hopefully, they are 
grateful to Beethoven as he started 
the interesting emotional style of 
music but it was sad to hear that 
Beethoven had such an un happy 


life. 
Sharon McDonald, 14c1 


The Little Match Girl 

The story is about a poor litle girl. 
The story took place on New Year's 
Eve. We know she was poor because 
she had no coat, shoes, hat, socks or 
mitts. She was barefoot because her 
shoes were too big and they fell off. 
Her job was selling matches. 

She felt hungry and very cold at 
the end of the day, The streets 
looked dark and lonely. She could 
smell the food cooking in the houses, 
She didn’t go home because she was 
afraid that her father would be cross, 
with her for not selling any matches. 
She lit a match to keep warm, She 
seemed to see a warm stove in the 
light from this match. But when the 
match went out the stove disap- 
peared, When she lit a second 
match, she seemed to see some food 
and a beautiful dinner table with 
Toast goose. When this match went 
out, the beautiful dinner disap- 
peared. When she lit another match, 
she saw a beautiful Christmas tree, 
She saw a falling star in the sky. Her 


grandmother had told her that a 
falling star meant someone had died. 
Her grandmother was dead now and 
she was in heaven. When she struck 
another match, she saw her loving 
grandmother. She asked her 
grandmother to take her to heaven 
with her. The grandmother took the 
little girl to heaven with her. 

The little girl really froze to death 
and died, No one ever knew of her 
beautiful visions or her journey to 
heaven with her grandmother. 

‘Muriel Lalonde, 1203 


Jack Miner 

Jack Miner was born in Dover 
Centre, Ohio, on April 10, 1865. He 
died in Kingsville, Ontario, in 1944. 
His family moved to Ontario in 1878 
when Jack was only thirteen years 
old. He was very interested in wild 
animals and birds. 

Tn 1904, Jack began to dig pounds 
and plant trees on his land to get 
geese to come. He got only four 
Canadian Geese at first. He decided 
to dip the geese’s wings to make 
them stey there. Over many years, 
there were more and more Canadian 
Geese at his pond, 

Between 1910 and 1915 there were 
more than 50,000 Canadian Geese in 
Jack's pond. He studied how the 
birds know about the seasons and 
when it was time for migrating. 

In 1931, he started to create the 
area which was called "'The Jack 
Miner Migratory Bird Foundatior 
He received the O.B.E. in 1943 for 
being the greatest conservationist in 
the British Empire. 

Betty Rogers, 14c1 


Some Riddles 


A Riddle 

I wear a red hood and coat. I went 

to my grandma's house with a 

basket. I saw a wolf sleeping in 
grandma's bed. 

Who am I? 
(poop Supra pew ear =v) 
Scott Merk, 9cl 


Gomes od 


ARiddle 
‘There are 62 of me. Tam black, red 
and white. People play with me. 
Who am I? 
{sprig :*v) 
‘Trudy Lynn Simola, 9c1 


ARiddle 

I have long brown hair, and a 

beard. I love to be friendly to all the 

people of the world. I have a hole in 

both my hands and feet. 
Who am I? 


(snsep :-y) 
Liette Landry, 9c1 


Kean Brad DP 


ARiddle 

I am the tallest in all the world. I 
am one thousand, eight hundred and 
fifteen feet high, I have a big 
elevator 


(HMO, "N'O 84 #*¥) 
Holly Lachance, 9c1 


OMT 2 0) @ 


A Riddle 
I live on the door at Christmas 
time. I am green and have a red dot 
on me. People like me on the door. 
People say to others, “You are 


(qyeon yy) 
Patsy Saari, 9c1 


27? Pie?) 


ARiddle 

I like to play in the trees and in 

holes. I like to eat peanuts when 

people give them to me, I can 

sometimes climb the people's 

clothes and in their hands. I love to 
feel people pet my fur. 

What am I? 
(qumudrys y :"y) 
Randy Pringle, 9cl 


Keto 


ARiddle 

Tam a dangerous animal in North 
America. I love to eat meat, I love to 
fight other animals. I have a long 

nose and sharp teeth. 

What am I? 

(om yy) 
Angelo Daniil, 9¢1 


oH Se 


A Riddle 

This man is rich and works in the 

telethon on TV and in the movies. He 

gives money to poor people. He acts 

very funny. 

Whois he? 

(suey Auoe :*y) 

Armand Brennan, 9cl 


Jonuary 


Science 


Experiments as shown here, done by students of 9c1, visibly demonstrate 
“cause and effect.’’ And not only the content of the experiment is important, 


but also the development of language, of methodology, and inductive and 
deductive reasoning. 


Experiment: WHY Por Two Holes 
ie 9 pop oR juice Can. 
cae oF 
© Liquio, 
Ain iv 
Two 
$ one wove ous 
A ee \ 
2 
, 
‘ | 
eles 
: 
, 


DRips Slowly RUN SmMooTWLy 


Gaaviry pulls Ligure our 
AND Ale fin ar THE SAME. Tine 


EXPERIMENT 7 


Why do we punch two holes in a can of pop, juice, 
milk or soup. 
Apparatus 

can of soup 

can opener 

container to hold the soup 
Method 

1, Make a hole in the top of the can. 

2, Try topourthe soup out. 

8, Make another hole in the opposite side on the top 
ofthe can. 

4. Try to pour the soup out. 
Observations 

1, When there was only one hole in the can, the soup 
dripped out slowly. 

2. When the second hole was made, the soup poured 
out easily. 
Conclusion 

‘Air pressure will hold the soup back in a can with 
only one hole. When a second hole is made, air can 
enter through the upper hole as soup is poured out from 
the lower hole. 

Holly, 91 


Expercment: to prove that air Pills 2) 


fe large glass jar 


Kleenex (dry) 


BE) 


long Tweerers 
Kieesex still dry 


Air kept the water out 
of the jar 


EXPERIMENT 1 


To prove that air takes up (fills) space. 
Apparatus 


Method 

1. Fill the jar three-fourths full of water. 

2, Pusha Kleenex into the small bottle. 

3, Tur over (invert) the bottle and lower it into the 
water. 

4, Remove the bottle and check the Kleenex. 
Observation 

‘The Kleenex is dry. 
Conclusion 

‘The air stayed in the bottle and kept the Kleenex dry. 
Air does fill space. 

Patsi, 9cl 
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Experiment: to see the power oF ain 
are 
Dae 
| Cooled Can 
cetoot OT, open. 
Stand 
sigue PP 
ee {ly 
a 
andy qc 
EXPERIMENT 4 

Purpose 

To see that the air pressure is strong. 
Apparatus 

can and lid 

water 

retort stand 

gas hose 

Bunsen burner 

flint lighter 
Method 


1. Pour about % inch of water into the gallon can, 
Leave the lid off. 

2, Set up the retort stand with a clamp and metal rod 
tohang the can on. 

3. Set up the Bunsen burner and gas hose. Turn on 
the gas and light the burner with the flint lighter. 

4. After steam has been coming out for a minute 
remove the can from the heat and put on the can’s top 
tightly. 

5. Watch the can as it cools. 

Observations 

1, Steam could be seen coming out of the can. 

2. As the can cooled, its sides seemed to push in and 
the can twists. 

Conclusions 

1. The water which was heated changed to steam and 
pushed the air out ofthe can, 

2. The space in the can was filled with steam or water 
vapor. 

3. The steam in the can changed back into water as 
the can cooled. 

4, This left the space empty so the air pressure 
outside pushed in the sides of the can, 

‘Trudy, 9e1 


‘The students of 14c1 are dissecting a frog. They are 
looking for the parts of the frog’s mouth, the organs of 
the digestive system and the reproductive organs. 


Mr. Tompkins demonstrates a dissection step for Tracey Sim- 
psonand Susan Gibson, 


Bill Hazlitt Is discovering the important organs of the frog. 


‘Sheena Cameron and Betty Rogers are following the dissection 
as outlined in the text, 
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Research 


This year we have expanded our 
classes in Research. Last year this 
course was concentrated at the 
fourteenth level. However we 
discovered that one year was not 
sufficient to build all the necessary 
research skills 90 vital for those 
students who are going to pursue 
their education beyond level four- 
teen. 

As a result we have established a 
beginning course in research at the 
twelfth level. The stress is on using 
specific reference texts such as 
encyclopedias to gather knowledge 
about an assigned topic. Initially the 
topic is built on index cards by the 
students as they pick out the main 
ideas from the reference material. 
Using these main ideas they then 
compose their research topic. 

‘The following are two examples of 
research topics which were assigned 
last term. 


Santa Claus 

Santa Claus was a mythical old 
man who brought gifts to children at 
Christmas. He lived in the A. D. 
300's. He was Bishop of Myra, an 
ancient town of Lycia, now in 
‘Turkey. He was extremely kind, and 
often went out at night. He’ took 
presents to the needy. After his 
death his fame spread throughout 
Europe. Saint Nicholas became the 
patron saint of school boys. 


European towns celebrated his feast 
day on December 6 by electing a boy- 
bishop. They led a parade through 
the streets. This custom died out 
although Nicholas still remained the 
favourite saint with children. 

In the Netherlands both young and 
old still celebrate his feast day. Saint 
Nicholas rides through the streets on 


‘awhite horse. 
Patti Lyons, 12¢2 


The Christmas Tree 

‘One legend was about Winfrid. An 
English missionary, named Winfrid 
later called Boniface) about 1200 
years ago, travelled through nor- 
thern Germany. One day, he met a 
group of Druids at an oak tree. The 
Druids were ready to sacrifice young 
Prince Asulf to the god Thor. When 
Winfrid saw that, suddenly, he 
stopped the sacrifice and cut down 
“the blood oak.” A young tree 
quickly appeared near the blood oak. 
Winfrid showed the Druids that the 
fir was the Tree of Life, representing 
Jesus Christ. 


Different Countries 

and the Christmas Tree 
The Germans were perhaps the 
first to use Christmas tree 
decorations. About the 1400s’ or 
1500s", they decorated trees with 
stars, angels, toys, gilded nuts, and 
candies folded in bright papers. 
They added tinsel and lighted 
candles, Scandinavians trimmed 


their trees with fish nets and little 
flags. Now, they use Christmas 
cookies, apples and gilded nuts. In 
Poland, the people decorate trees 
with bright paper. ornaments and 
candles. In the USA, the Americans 
made the decorations with 
homemade paper ornaments, candy 
canes and strings of cranberries and 
popcorn. Today we use the shiny 
colored balls and strings of colored 
electric lights, 

Franki Zanini, 12c1 


Consumer Ed. 


In an effort to prepare our 
students so that they may be able to 
cope with daily experiences and 
situations which they are most likey 
to encounter upon graduation, a 
comprehensive Consumer Education 
program, involving academic, 
vocational, residential and com- 
munity resource personnel is of- 
fered to all students in their final 
year. The curriculum for this 
Program includes such topics as 
budgeting, banking, consumer 
credit, government insurance, em- 
ployment, the law and services for 
the deaf. 

Because we have been able to 
timetable Consumer Education 
classes concurrently, the students 
and teachers have an opportunity to 
periodically participate in activities 


Student Experience Promotes Language 


Students of 11¢2 are: rear, J. Gallant, 


K. Mallen; front. Taylor, R. Forsythe, 


R, Daigle; absent, A. Campbell. 


The students in I1c2 made an 
advent wreath as part of their 
‘communication course. 

‘The first day was a formal speech 
lesson with the students learning the 
speech of such phrases as: advent 
season, advent wreath, styrofoam 
base, and pine boughs. They also 
worked on sentences such as, ‘The 
four white candles represent the four 
weeks before Christmas.” 

‘On the second day, the students 
had the experience of making the 
wreath and there was opportunity for 
them to both use the phrases and see 
them for speech reading in a natural 
setting. 

During the following weeks there 
was opportunity for much-needed 
repetition as the candles were lit on 
the four Friday mornings before the 
Christmas holidays, 

P, Askwith 
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and ventures associated with topics 
previously introduced in the 
classro6m. These joint endeavours 
may include prearranged visits to 
various places in the community 
such as stores, the credit bureau, the 
police station, court, the hospital, a 
used cor lot and a bank. These oc- 
casions permit the students to ob- 
serve, experience and carry out tasks 
and procedures which they may 
encounter after graduation, such as 
selecting an apartment, selecting a 
used car, admitting oneself to the 
hospital, experiencing the process of 
arrest and detention, opening an 
account, making deposits and with- 
drawals, writing cheques, and 
comparing prices. 

In addition to the students being 
encouraged to go into the com- 
munity, the community is en- 
couraged to come into the school to 
speak to the students on such topics 
as insurance, industrial safety, 
unions, the law, government, alcohol 
and drug abuse, services and 
educational opportunities for the 
hearing impaired, banking and 
unemployment insurance. The 
content, demonstrations, 
illustrations and support services 
that accompany these presentations 
are jointly determined in advance so 
that maximum benefit may be 
achieved. 

Efforts are made to provide 
programs which utilize existing 
opportunities on and off campus as 
learning experiences which ap- 
proximate those which may confront 
the students after graduation. For 
example, for some on-the-job 
training programs and positions 
available at the school for students in 
the summer, formal hiring 
procedures have been adopted, 
including the posting of positions 
available, the completion of ap- 
plication forms, the acquisition of 
eferences, referral to previous 
achievements, the testing of relevant 
skills, and interviews. 

Another example is the recent 
introduction of medical appointment 
cards which are completed as part of 
their training by students in our 
Business Education program and 
which shift the responsibility for 
remembering and being on the time 
for appointments from the teachers 
and residence counsellors to the 
students. 

Through the efforts of our 
residence counsellors in conjunction 


S.J.W. Volleyball Teams 


GRADE 8 VOLLEYBALL TEAM — (I. to r.) Coaches, 


ence, T. Connors; front, H. Lachance, T. Simol 
©. Poltras, 8. Lynds, J. Drake, W. Lamore, P. Saari. 


Landi 


GRADE 7 VOLLEYBALL TEAM — Back, T. Connors (Coach), 
J. Desloges, J. Bolsclair, L. Fortus, C. Downey, L. Sips, A: 


Spence (Coach); front, R. Renaud, 


Ik. Trepasso, K. Scherinl. 


with the teachers concerned, 
residence programs have been 
developed which require of each 
group of four students over a three 
‘week period to open an account at 
the bank near our campus, deposit, 
their monies, budget the monies 
allotted, make withdrawals from 
their account, make their own 
purchases (food and sundry items), 
write cheques on the account and at 
the conclusion of the program, close 
out their account. 

Tn conjunction with classroom 
instruction and related programs and 


activities we are expanding our 
reference library with materials 
which will be of benefit to students 
and staff, 

It is our hope, that as a result of 
this program, the students who 
graduate will have expanded their 
receptive and expressive vocabulary 
and knowledge concerning the topics 
presented and that they will as a 
result be able to make sound 
judgments and undertake ap- 
propriate actions when exposed to 
situations covered in our program. 

Denis Newman. 


January 
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Pageant 


‘Another year, another pageant — 
ever old, yet ever new. Of necessity, 
the plot remains the same, telling 
the events which occurred at the 
time of Jesus’ birth; the method of 
presentation is constantly updated 
and improved. This year’s in- 
novations included new lines of 
script, new songs by the choir, new 
‘mood-inducing slides, and last, but 
not least, an interpreter. All added 
much to the success of this annual 
presentation. 

‘The program, held on the 
evenings of December 17 and 18, 
‘was divided into two parts. In Part 1, 
the audiences, large both in number 
and appreciation, were entertained 
by a delightlul group of Juniors 
under the capable direction of Miss 
‘A. McKercher pantomiming “The 
‘Twelve Days of Christmas, 
Rhythm Band of Intermediate 
students and a choral group — 9cl, 
9c2, and 10cl — both under the 
direction of the versatile Mr. K. 
Graham, Part 2 was the pageant. If it 
is true that “‘one picture is worth a 
thousand words,”” how can one 
evaluate the worth of this pantomime 
as it visually portrayed the true 
meaning of Christmas to all who saw 
it? 

‘The success of these evening 
performances is due to the hard work 
and dedication of many whose names 
appear on the credit list 
below:Director, Mr. Kenneth 
Graham; Choir Director, Mrs. Judy 
Lessels; Accompanist, Mrs. Barbara 
Cooke; Soloists, Mrs. Beth Phieffer, 
Mr. Colin Robbins; Costumes, Miss 
‘A. Melntosh, Mrs. M. Whitmore; 
Make-up, Mr. N. Rickaby, Mr. M. 
Roberts, Mr. W. McMaster; Hair 
Styles, Mrs. M. MacDonald; 
Projectionist, Mr. F. Tompkins 
Interpreter, Mise P. Askwith; Slides, 
Mr. P. Somogyi, Mr. E. Vader; 
Programs, Mr. N. Hoxford, Mr. D. 
Zweck; Lighting, Mr. D. White, B. 
Tonkin; Stage Managers, K. 
Brausse, R. Carr, K, Morgan, S. 
Diet 


‘we are listing people who 
worked hard, we would be most 
remiss to leave out a very important 
group without whom the show could 
not go on — the cast of students who 
dida superb job. 
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At the possibility of being 
redundant, special thanks are due: 
Ken Graham, the over-all director, 
for his many hours of hard work, 
both at practices and at planning the 
many facets — script, casting, choir, 
slides, lighting, stage props, etc. of 
this production, Tim White, listed as 
an understudy, who took over the 
part of narrator four scant days prior 
to the presentation and did a 
commendablejob. Penny Askwith, 
for her excellence as an interpreter, 
adding both meaning and beauty to 
the program. 

Another year, another pageant. 
Each year one feels the pageant has 
reached its optimum, and next year’s 
can be but an anti-climax, Each year, 
one continues to be proven wrong. 
Having enjoyed this year’s suc- 
cessful pageant, one looks forward to 
the pageant of '77. 

‘The Narrator was T. White; 
Heavenly Host, C. Aelick, A. 
Arsenault, L, Bastarache, S. 
Cameron, D. Fletcher, 8. Grignon, 
D. Poirier, C. Sexsmith, E. 

Shigwadja, 'T. Simpson; Mary, S. 
Gibson; Annunciation Angel, B. 
Rogers; Joseph, D. Racine; 
Publicans, S. Smith, B. Mumey; 
Soldiers, R. Krajchi, P. Morawietz, 
P. Masters, F, Zanini; Innkeeper, D. 
Kerr; Taxpayers, P. Belleau, D. 
Raffler, P. Edwards; Shepherds, J. 
Baird, J. Campbell, R. Cecchini, K. 
Chan, C. Dobbie, R. Howran, N. 
Johnson, G. Mercier, J. Shedden, 
M. Youmans, W. Zito. 

Young Shepherd, W. Hoeltzel; 
Herald Angel, S. McDonald; 
Scribes, C. Dennie, K. Lund; High 
Priest, J. Holmes; Altar Boy, Tim 
Hayes; Bearers, B, Dinwoodie, 8. 
Powis, C. Simpson, R. Whatley; 
King Herod, G. Fitchett; Slave Girls, 
S. Maxwell, J. Cowell, E. Bent; Wise 
Men, G. Drake, B. Hazlitt, R, 
Rosenberger; Cherubs, P. Cooper, 
T. Kenopic, K. Hill, M. Fraize; 
Angels, C. Aclick, A, Arsenault, R, 
Askin, L, Bastarache, S. Berry, P. 
Brisebois, S. Cameron, D. Fletcher, 
S. Grignon, L. Linklater, P. Lyons, 
D. Poirier, W. Racicot, K. Roberts, 
D. Roen, C. Sexsmith, E. Shigwadja, 
A. Spence, T. Simpson, C. White, S. 
Kingsman. 


RES LS ERS ERS ES is i i i i a a i a a SO NE 


First prize 
‘went to 

Mrs. Forster's 
16 class. 


Christmas Door Decorating Contest 


‘The door decorating contest has became an annual event in junior 
school, Each class and their teacher is to decorate their classroom door. 
It is to be the children’s work and they cannot receive any help or ideas 
from the art teacher. 


Second prize 
went to 

Mrs. Halloran’s 
IAclass 
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‘Anyone interested in working on 
a float for the Santa Claus Parade? 
See Keith Schauer or Dougal 
‘McCamley.”” 


So read the notice on the bulletin 
board. I thought: Yes, I wouldn't 
mind helping, and then, promptly 
forgot all about it! Remarkable, isn’t 
it? I found there were others, who, 
like me, read the notice and then did 
nothing about it. I wonder why? 

What happens next? Preparations 
had to be made: many people were 
involved. A meeting of senior 
students, chaired by Keith Schauer 
was held one evening, the theme for 
the float was decided on: ‘‘Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs 

‘There were 80 many details to be 
considered. Which scene from Snow 
‘White? How large does the float 
need to be? Costuming, who will do 
the work? Will we have false heads 
or just put beards on the children? 
Who will be on the float? How many 
from each building? We don’t want 
to leave any area out. The safety of 
the students? Will they be warm 
enough? And so it went on, the list 
‘was a long one. 

‘Doug White was very active in the 
initial planning. Doug sketched each 
dwarf in detail as a guide for the 
people making the heads, papier 
mache having been decided on, Then 
he started to make one of the heads. 
Some time in the next couple of days, 
Doug got out of all the last-minute 
panic by breaking his wrist. Really, 
Doug, we wouldn't have made you 
pull the float without help. We hope 
your wrist will soon be mended and 
thanks for the encouragement you 
gave us after the drastic event. It 
was left to Jerry Candler to finish 
that head. Meanwhile, there were 
very efficient headmakers at work in 
other parts of the campus. 

George Webster and his men were 
busy building an extension and 
putting siding on the float, getting it 
ready for the next group to begin 
work. 

The float was taken to Ben 
Bleecker Auditorium and from then 
on, all the work on it was done down 
there. Marion MacDonald, Brenda 
Paduch, George Miller and Dave 
Bentley with students Patti Lyons, 


Paint, Glue, and Enthusiasm: 


A Beautiful Float 
for the Christmas Parade 


Tasked for a toothpick! 


. .. onto the parade we go! 
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Susan Taylor, Lise Linklater, Tami 
Connors, Sally Baskerville, Andrea 
Spence and Richard Cecchini were 
the work crew going down there two 
nights and working from 7 to 9:30 
p.m, on the float. While George and 
Dave went into the mining business, 
the girls hammered, nailed, stapled, 
spray-painted, did lettering and even 
grew trees. Richard worked right 
along and assisted everyone in all 
areas. I understand that the floats 
were placed extremely close 
together, s0 close, that one couldn't 
even bend down between them. 
Anyone needing a pair of slacks with 
paint on the seat should contact 
‘Marion MacDonald. 

Tam told that the atmosphere at 
Ben Bleecker during that week was 
one of congeniality and friendliness, 
with everyone helping each other 
out, by lending tools and equipment. 
Our students enjoyed socializing 
with the folk who were decorating 
other floats, After work, the 
counsellors took the students to 
‘McDonalds for treats, 

While all this activity was going 
on, Keith Schauer was doing the 
rounds of the residences delivering 
paste, equipment, encouragement 
and help where it’ was required by 
other workers and seeing how the 
rest of things were coming on. 

Head and costume makers were, 
the staff of the ‘Stampeders”” area, 
Sue Brown, Joyce McFarlane, Lori 
Dodson of Westgate Hall with other 


ieee ie eaFsalve was arog! 


staff pitching in to help; ‘Sun- 
dance’’ Art Walls, Thea Koomans, 
Mike McMurter, Frances Wilson 
and Marlene Kitcher; from The 
Cairn Leda Denyes, David Bentley 
and myself with suggestions and 
encouragement given by Dougal and 
the rest of the clan. Christine Bolyea 
was responsible for acquiring the 
material for the beards. Wendy 
Pleizier and Ersel Weir made hats. 
Picks and shovels were made by 
George Miller. 

‘On Saturday morning, Marion 
MacDonald came in early to style 
Snow White's hair. 

‘Now to the characters on the float. 

Annette Arsenault was cast 
perfectly as Snow White, rivaling 
Walt Disney’s to be sure. Susan 
Taylor was so well disguised as the 
witch, even I thought she was 
someone else, she played her part to 
perfection. Gilles Mercier wes our 
tall Prince Charming; he certainly 
charmed one dwarf, 

The dwarfs were Jimmy Hill, 
Bruno Mangiardi, Lori Ann Roach, 
Theresa Pellose, Karen Hornick, 
Gregory Plant, and Rhonda Pollard, 
They were ali very lovely in their 
parts. Everyone had fun trying on 
heads and costumes ahead of time. 
On the day of the Parade, everyone 
met in ‘The Cairn” after they were 
in costume. The van, driven by Brian 
Cooper, arrived, great excitement. 
As the students loaded up into the 
van, the heads and Dave Bentley 
were put in my car. We set off in 
convoy, with George Miller in the 


truck leading the way to the 
assembly point, Due to stopping at a 
stop sign, I was separated from the 
van and truck, got behind the 
equestrian team. Arriving at the end 
of the road, we were told to detour; 
no one was allowed through. For a 
few minutes it looked as though we 
would haye to detour and we had 
visions of headless dwarfs parading 
along the route, After an anxious few 
minutes, they decided to let us 
through! 

Our float was number 75 in the 
parade so the children stayed in the 
warm van until it was almost time to 
move off down the route, then out 
quickly, had pictures taken by Mrs. 
Turner, Miss Kennerly and Dave 
Bentley, while George Miller grew 
some more branches on the trees, 
It’s amazing what last minute details 
can be done with a drill, 

Into position and then, but wait a 
minute! What are Val Cronk and 
Dave Bentley up to? A quick tran- 
sformation, they became Big Bird 
and Cookie Monster and walked the 
parade route on each side ofthe float 
to ensure the safety of the young 
children. As George Miller pulled 
the float into place and I went back to 
my car, I watched the most ap- 
pealing group of dwarfs, picks and 
shovels in hands, waving goodbye to 
me, but a friendly 'Hello” to the 
people enroute. They were a really 
enchanting group of young people 
and our float was, I think, second. If1 
sound prejudiced, Iam. 

Everyone involved had fun and it 
was decided to send the float to 
Picton, There had to be a couple of 
changes in cast, Marcel Ferron and 
Manon Grondin were dwarfs and 
Terry McKinney was Prince 
Charming. George Miller assisted by 
Dave Bentley again pulled the float. 
Keith Schauer drove the children in 
the van, then took them fora lunch of 
Kentucky Fried Chicken after the 
parade. 

The spirit of co-operation and 
participation between the residences 
was great, Everyone had a good 
feeling about it. I heard that the 
theme fornext year has already been 
chosen. But, that’s another story. 

Doreen E. Reynolds 


January 


Snow White and her Dwarfs 
Conquer Picton, too 


‘The float ‘'Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs’ created by the 
students and staff at the Sir James 
Whitney School was entered in the 
Picton Santa Claus parade on 
Saturday, December 4, 1976. 

‘The day began at 7:00 a.m. for Mr. 
George Miller and Mr. Dave Bentley 
who towed our float from Belleville 
to Picton, At this time of the morning 
there was a light flurry of snow but 
nothing to be concerned about. 

‘After some minor difficulties 
(which always seem major at the 
time) the students who were par 
ticipating got underway at )0 a.m. 

‘By this time the snow was rapidly 
accumulating and the driving 
conditions deteriorated, We thought 
we might have to cancel the trip. 
Considering the work, the planning 
and the anticipation of the children, 
it seemed a shame that all should be 
in vain. 

With serious consideration for the 
safety of all concemed, it was 
decided to make an attempt with the 
understanding that we may be late 
for the parade or we may have to 
turn back if the weather conditions 


did not improve. 

‘When we entered Prince Edward 
County (which is known for its 
snowstorms) the conditions were not 
as serious as we had anticipated. 

However, safety being our prime 
concern, we averaged a speed of 40 
miles per hour and arrived in Picton 
five minutes before parade time. 
After a few minor touch-ups to the 
characters, they positioned them- 
selves appropriately on the float and 
the Picton annual Santa Claus 
parade was underway. 

Mr, Bentley, who offered to 
supervise the children in the parade, 
‘added an additional attraction for the 
spectators. Dave protrayed Sesame 
Street’s “Cookie Monster’ which 
pleased the children (and adults) 
along the parade route, 


‘Annette Arsenault, from our 
senior girls residence, was a natural 
Snow White, Her beautiful dark 
eyes, immaculate complexion, black 
shoulder length hair, quiet 
disposition and personality all 
contributed to a perfect Snow White. 

Prince Charming was portrayed by 
‘Terry McKinney and I'm certain that 


Want to buy an apple? 


the staff at the school will agree that 
Terry is truly a Prince. 

‘The Seven Dwarfs were: Happy, 
‘Theresa Pellose from The Cairn; 
Sneezy, Marcel Parton from Harris 
House; Doc, Bruno Mangiardi from 
Stampeders; Dopey, Jim Hill from 
Sundance; Sleepy, Karen Hornick 
from Sundance; Grumpy, Manon 
Grondin from Westgate Hall; and 
Bashful, Lori Ann Roach from The 
Cairn. 

Last, but by no means least, was 
the wicked witch portrayed by Susan 
Taylor from the Senior Girls 
Residence, Susan is a very pretty, 
soft spoken young lady. Because of 
her pleasant nature and pretty smile, 
all attempts at facial makeup to make 
her look wicked failed. Asa result we 
had to revert toa plastic mask to get 
the desired effect. 

{All the participants on the float did 
an excellent job in bringing to life a 
scene from a favoured fairy tale and 
the world of make-believe, 

We hope thase who witnessed the 
parade enjoyed our float as much as 
wwe enjoyed providing it. 

K, Schauer 
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Senior Boys’ Hockey 


Last Tuesday, December 14, the 
Trenton team visited us once again 
at Dick Ellis Arena. Our boys played 
an outstanding game, even though 
we lost 5 to 4. We were very proud 
of the boys, as they worked hard and 
played as a team, but just did not get 
the breaks, 

‘The scoring was done by John 
Holmes (8) and Larry Brown with 
one goal. There were several shots 


by Mr. George Webster 


Have you ever wondered where all 
the new and different plants come 
from, The majority are developed by 
professional breeders but many have 
been produced in the home garden 
or found by accident. Ihave grown a 
coleus which was a dark red colour 
but once in a while a plant would 
send out a branch which was bright 
yellow. Another tricolour coleus has 
produced many combinations of 
single and bicolours on the same 
plant. A local nurseryman noticed a 
small twig on one of his cedars which 
had a white border on its leaves. He 
removed the twig and successfully 
rooted it. As it grew he took a cutting 
from it and in turn cuttings from the 
cuttings all of which kept the white 
edge. The result is that there is now 
anew cedar on the market. 

‘When a new plant is produced by 
an off-shoot it is called a ''sport.”” 
Sports are accidents and where or 
when they will happen cannot be 
predicted, They are caused by a 
change in the cells of a bud and these 
changes could be the result of ac- 
cidents from radiation to a bee sting. 
Unfortunately many are lost because 
no one has seen them or allowed 
them to be carried on. One author 
writes that he saw a milky white 
branch on a pink Japanese cherry 
but the owner would not allow him 
even a bud from that branch. 

All sports are not necessarily 
desirable. A good example is the 
“mule” marigold. They are healthy 
bushy plants but no flowers are 


fhat hit the goal post but un- 
fortunately they don’t count. One 
thing S.J.W, has more of than any 
other team ire. Our boys want 
to win and they want to learn and 
they are very determined to do just 
that, The boys and coaches would 
like to wish all students and staff a 
very Merry Christmas and Happy 
‘New Year. See you in 1977. 

J. Candler, D. White 


produced. Others may be desirable 
for one reason but be troublesome 
for another. The double petunia is 
one such plant. Its flowers are 
superior but to get them to produce 
viable seeds is difficult. 

If you don't want to wait for 
chance to provide a new flower you 
can hurry the process a little. No 
doubt you have heard of the 
$10,000.00 offer by a seed house for 
white marigold seeds. A short time 
ago a lady in the U.S.A. collected 
that prize, She did nothing more 
than mark plants with the lightest 
colour and plant the seeds from 
these plants in a separate area, The 
lightest of these were again har- 
vested for the next year. After a 
number of years she produced a 
white flowering marigold with no 
special equipment or knowledge. 
‘What she did have and what anyone 
needs for this kind of work is 
patience. Nature is never in a hurry. 


‘The change in some plants may 
not be noticeable but may be very 
desirable. Resistance to disease or 
drought can improve food crops 
greatly. Increase in hardiness would 
also be an unseen improvement, 

Looking for sports or natural 
hybrids is an interesting pastime 
which costs one nothing and may 
prove profitable as it did for the lady 
in the U.S.A, Even if you find 
nothing you will have had more 
pleasure from your gardening — so 
become a plant hunter. 
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Eskimo Display 
in the Library 


Elementary School 
Volleyball 
Tournament 


This fall Sir James Whitney en- 
tered boys and girls in the District 
Volleyball Tournaments. No 
championships were won, but a 
great deal of experience was 
gained. 

‘Two senior girls, Andrea Spence 
and Tami Connors, have been 
developing their leadership skills in 
the coaching field. Both girls did a 
terrific job in instilling —sport- 
smanship qualities and playing skills 
inthe girls Grade 7 and 8 teams. 


“ ees 
Brrr... 


Teacher [to shop pupil 
cleaning up): “It’s so cold this 
winter, Tommy, don’t leave the 
broom out at the back under the 
thermometer. Last night the 
mercury went 4 inches down 
the broom handle."” 
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Christmas Rush 


‘You wil find a crafts rush in December similar tothe ‘hangers, and string af pictirts, 

Christmas shopping rush. Many girls are working Christmas music through the group aid system is 
Chris ae eee rvoE thelr projects completed to take real delight for the hard ‘of hearing students, What a 
aoe ioe ents for Christmas, Many senior girlshave _better way toenjoy ‘music while you're knitting! 


made afghans, baby clothes, macrame gifts, plant Miss D. Fano 
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Harris House Had a Hop 


It happened on Thursday Dec. 
16th, the first annual Christmas 
Dance sponsored by the Harris 
House staff, 

‘Arroom in the J.G. Demeza Sports 
Centre was gaily decorated by Harris 
House students and staff, adding to 
the festive spirit. 

Approximately sixty students from 
four residences, as well as Harris 
House staff and their spouses at- 
tended this lively event. 

Prizes for spot dances were 
awarded by Mr. Pape to John 
Postma and Julie Maisonneuve, 
Bruce Alguire and Heather 
Hughson, Jocelyn Fauchon and 
Elaine Gillies, and Denis Denomme. 

A delicious punch and lunch 
provided by Miss Creighton and 
staff, completed a successful and 
memorable evening. 

John Postma 


Please Meet Shim Kyo Shin 


I would like to introduce Shim Kyo 
Shin to you.. She is a sweet little & 
year-old, living in Seoul, Korea. She 
shares one room with both parents 
and two younger brothers. Although 
the parents work hard, their income 
is too low to provide adequate 
housing and an education for the 
children, 

In September the girls and 
counsellors in the Sugar Shack 
discusssed the possibility of 
becoming foster parents to a needy 
child, and the enthusiasm of the girls 
made this program a reality. Each 
allowance day the girls contribute 10 
to 25 cents each to make up fifteen 
dollars required monthly. The 


generosity and sincere concern of 
our girls is beautiful tosee. 

We have received much data from 
Korea regarding the care and im- 
proved living conditions that our 
child can now enjoy, and each bit of 
correspondence is eagerly awaited 
by the girls. When they feel so in- 
clined, they can write to Kyo Shin 
and discover how her lifestyle 
compares with theirs. 

Every aspect of this project 
enriches all our lives. The girls are 
made aware of other forms of 
handicap and ere proving them- 
selves to be warmly responding 
people. We are proud of them! 

Mary Frost: 


LT 
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Santa arrived with Officer Hall. . . 


.. . looking for good children. 


The Junior School Christmas Party was held the 
afternoon of Tuesday, December 21. The classes all 
went to the gym and waited in anticipation for Santa. 
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Then Santa and his 


helpers passed out 


candy canes. 


The above title was the 
theme of this year's junior 
dance on December 8. The 
girlsand boys from the 
‘Sundance area, dressed in 
their best, were hosts and 
hostesses. Special friends 
from the Eagles’ Nest, 
Westgate Hall and 
Camelot were invited. The 
auditorium was gayly 
decorated for Christmas. 
Everyone enjoyed a fun 
evening of friendship 
dancing, food and ‘gab’. 


Canadian 


‘The Sir James Whitney School 
Belleville, Ontario 


"Tis Spring! 


Once more 'tis spring 
And ‘round me I behold 
The birds and bees and leafing trees, 
The little flowers as they unfold; 
For winter passed away last night 
And sent instead the bright sunlight 
So wonderful, to fill the place 
Where three months past the racing, 
Wintry blasts full sway have held. 
But now ‘tis spring, and every tinkling stream 
Which through the barren of the year rebelled, 
Breaks forth with gladdened song to sing: 
"Tis Spring! 
John W. Hodgson 


On the cover: POSTER CONTEST WINNER 
Holly Lachance received first prize 
for her design. 


Junior School 


*Rithmetic 


Mr. Dunning is reviewing Bruce Mayer's 
Math test. 


Mrs. Pape’s class is practising multi-column 
addition. 


The Junior School students have 
worked very hard in Math this year. 
The Levels 3, 4, 5 and 6 pupils have 
been grouped and they rotate to 
various teachers for the Math period. 
The students have just completed a 
series of achievement tests. 


Jeff McMaster is helping Chris Ferguson to 
count money in Mrs. Forrester's Math class. 


Diane Seguin is learning how to tell time, in 
Mrs. Fabian's Math class. 
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February March 


Angela Theriault is nine years 
old. She is in Mrs. Fabian’s class at, 
S.J.W. Angela lives in Hanmer, 
Ontario, with her parents and their 
pet dog ‘Tommy’. 


Angela goes home by charter bus 
14 times a year. She goes home 
about twice a month during the 
warm weather and once a month in 
the winter. 


Angela eagerly looks forward to 
each homegoing weekend, The 
night before she goes home is a 
busy evening as she has to have a 


1977. 
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bath and shampoo and curl her 
hair. Her suitcase is packed the 
night before. The next morning the 
counsellor takes the suitcases over 
to the parade square where they 
are loaded onto the bus. 


On homegoing day Angela is 
dressed in her good clothes and 
goes off to school for the morning. 


After lunch a last minute check is 
made to make sure everyone has 
their mitts, hats, boots, etc. Then 
they walk over to catch their bus. 
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As the residue of last month’s storm slowly dissolves in the spring 
sunshine we become sadly aware of the debris which has been hidden under 
the heavy snows of the past winter. Fortunately some of this inconvenience is 
‘a welcome indication of new changes and innovations which will benefit not 
only our own school but also the area we serve as a Resource Centre. One of 
the biggest of these is the rapidly growing child study centre which is nearing 
completion and may well be occupied during the late summer. 

The complex will include facilities for all our Audiological and 
Psychological services and our latest plans promise some of the most modern 
equipment and methods yet designed for assessment of hearing impaired 
children of all ages. Our pre-school program will have the facilities to expand 
and develop in new directions in line with modern philosophy and so parents 
will have greater opportunity to learn of the theoretical and practical con- 
siderations to be considered in planning their children’s future. 

Special facilities are also included for the further investigation into 
methods for the education of emotional and behavioural disorders. This will 
augment the school’s present special individualized program 
now in its third year of operation. 

Ttis interesting and instructive to note the rapidly increasing use of the 
school as a Provincial Resource Centre and it is hoped that we will continue to 
be able to provide sufficient staffing to keep pace with the growing demand, 

‘There has been in the past some confusion about the approach to be 
made and who will provide the assistance. This has apparently come about 
through a rather narrow concept of the sort of resources provided by the 
school. This has meant that quite often requests for help have been directed 
only to clinical staff rather than to the areas of specific expertise. It might be 
useful therefore if, in general, requests for assistance were sent to the 
Superintendent who would in turn pass them to the appropriate department. 

We offer congratulations and good wishes to Anne Carr on the birth of 
her son James Donald, and to Guy Buller on the arrival of his son Michael 
Patrick. 


OPEN HOUSE 


Wednesday, June |, 1977 


Why not plan now to come? 
Bring a picnic basket and enjoy our grounds. 


Organize your local Parents’ Association to make 
a bus trip. If groups plan to come, please let us 


know so we can make your trip the best yet. 


Tours begin at 1:00 p.m. 


James Gow and Joey Jackson are actively involved in a game of handball on the 
electronic TV game. They are surrounded by their friends who anxiously await their 
turn. 


Kevin Dorsey and June Young enjoy a game of hocksy In the Cairn. 


June Young and Kevin Dorsey are matching their skills on one of the TV fun games 
donated by the Ottawa Parents of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Association. 


He Shoots-- 
He Scores... 


New 
Action Games 
in Residences 


The Ottawa Parents of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Association 
donated two Television Fun Games 
tothe Sir James Whitney School. 

The games have been placed in 
The Cairn (formerly, Aphasic 
Residence) and The Eagles Nest 
(formerly, Intermediate Boys’ 
Residence). 

The electronic Television Games 
are a craze that has hit the nation. 
They are the latest wonder of in- 
tegrated circuits that can tum a 
television set into a sports are1 
where the participants can test their 
skills and reflexes, 

‘The games donated allow one or 
two players to select four types of 
games at the flick of a switch. 

‘These games are unique for the 
hearing impaired in that sound is not 
required to participate, 

Our students are enjoying many 
fun-filled hours, thanks to the 
generosity of the Ottawa Parents. 


Mr. Keith Schauer 
Recreation 


February/March 


Monday, February 14 was the 
most exciting day in that month for 
‘Mrs, Savage's Level 3 class. 
Everyone brought and shared their 
treats and all had a fun afternoon. 


The pupils wrote this story the 
next day: 


Our Valentine Party 
Monday, February 14, we had a party. 
First, everybody got many Valentines. 


Second, we had pop and Valentines cookies. 


Third, Miss McKercher took our picture. 


Fourth, Tracy and Bill gave some candy and cake to us. 


Fifth, we played a game. 
Sixth, we played a game with Mr. Dunning’s boys and girls. 


Glenn won the game. 


He was first. 


We had lots of fun. 
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LAMPOON 


PUPPET THEATRE 


Two years ago the Lampoon 
Puppet ‘Theatre met a very en- 
thusiastic response here at The Sir 
James Whitney School. 
Arrangements were made to have 
them return again. The Staff 
Association agreed to cover the 
expenses out of the Student Benefit, 
Fund. 

Johan and Alison Vandergun 
arrived here on Wednesday, 
February 16 and set up for their 
show at 10:30 a.m. 

‘The Vanderguns opened the show 
by showing us how to make simple 
puppets out of things found around 
the home, Things such as a broken 
umbrella, a brush, a glove, as well as 
paper and cloth, 

‘The demonstration moved quick 
and the children enjoyed seeing a 
puppet evolve. 

The Vanderguns then moved 
behind the puppet stage and the 
puppet show began, 

The puppets were two brightly 
coloured clowns who performed a 
series of tricks and games. There 
was no dialogue which made it 
suitable forthe deat. 

Many teachers commented after 
the show about how well the children 
responded. Many sat there 
fingerspelling “‘yes'’ and “‘no’’ as 
the puppets played. Some children 
who seldom laugh, were laughing. 

The enthusiasm ran high for days 
after the show. Some classes made 
puppets in their classrooms or 
during art class, During painting 
week in art class, all of the children 
‘wanted to paint about the puppets. 

Many staff members are already 
talking of having the ‘Lampoon 
Puppet Theatre” return again. 


Winter Carnival Story Contest: 


“School Spirit” 


Ist Prize Tracey Simpson Soe 


What does School Spirit mean? It 
is one thing that I never thought 
about so it probably will be difficult, 
to tell you my emotions about this 
school. Tam sure that we all are very 
lucky to have this school because it 
has a very good environment, 

‘What helps us have a good spirit? 
We have so many things that we can 
do daily including swimming, special 
activities and sports (houseleague 
and teams). At school, we usually 
feel good and learn’ many new 
lessons that make us feel interested 
and we are lucky to have mostly good 
teachers, There is one thing which 
always makes us feel good every 
year. That is having the Winter 
Carnival because we feel blah in 
February and during the winter 
time. 

How can you help make your 


2nd Prize Nancy 


What does “School Spirit”” mean? 
It means how we feel inside about 
our school. We should have a good 
attitude towards our school. We 
should work very hard in our sub- 
jects and everything and do our best. 

Our good teachers help us have a 
very good school spirit. They are 
good to me, the best that I've ever 
had in my school life. I really enjoy 
learning many interesting and new 
lessons. I will always try to do my 
best. I'am sure that this school is a 
very important place for the deaf, 
We continue to have a Winter 
Camival in February at our school, 
There will be a lot of activites, 
contests and some other events. I 
hope we will have a great time at 
Winter Camival. We can go home 
for early dismissal in June if we 
pass. If we participate in events, our 
school spirit will grow stronger. We 
can support the school activities by 


school spirit grow stronger? By 
being a good sport and cheering for 
your team. It will help the school 
spirit grow stronger. It is not a good 
idea for us not to support our teams 
and not to want to play any sports. 
Also it will show other young people 
a good example so it will stay like 
this every year. Then this school 
spirit will grow stronger and 
stronger. In that way we and the 
future students will be happy and 
satisfied and also may have a good 
time daily. 

I would like to say to my school 
including teachers, staff and 
everyone, ‘Thank you very much, 
for making me happy and very 
enthusiastic.'’ I am hoping that the 
future students will feel the same as 
I do, so they will show a good 
‘example of School Spirit to the 
future, future students. 


HAeinen 


not staying in the residence, wat- 
ching television and not doing other 
things. 

Do you think you can help make 
our school spirit any stronger? You 
should try to be a good sport, If we 
do not support our teams, we will 
have a poor school spirit. Iwill cheer 
for your team if you are a good 
player. I hope you will try your best. 
We support our school dances, 
events and other things. That makes 
me very excited and glad to join 
them. We participate in house 
league teams, The are several 
colours for the teams that play in 
some activities. We will compete 
against our friends and other 
schools. 

We should participate in school 
activities, Winter Carnival and 
everything that we have at school. I 
hope that our school spirit will grow 
much bigger and we will be happier 
being at our school. 


Westgate Hall 
Receives 


New Toboggans 


Luck has struck Westgate Hall, 
For that matter the whole of the Sir 
James Whitney. During February 
the Belleville McFarlane Oldtimers 
Hockey Club donated 15 new 
toboggans to the residences. 

As soon as we received them we 
headed for the hills and had a great 
time breaking them in. They have 
been used several times now and 
they will be again put to use in the 
Winter Carnival. 

Lots of fun will be had with them 
this winter and for many winters to 
come. 

Joyce McFarlane 
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Heard from the Residences . . . 


A Weekend at the Cairn ‘0s. She was Miss Lazier who used 


Saturdays in residence could be 
long and tedious; on the other hand, 
they can be fun and educational too. 
Here is an outline of a typical 
Saturday in the Cairn. 

After breakfast, some of the 
students watched TV, others did 
puzzles, played checkers and some 
decided they were sleepy and went 
back to bed for an hour. 

Keeping a promise made to the 
kids that one day they could make a 
pie, we went to the kitchen, Wayne 
Dungey hurried to the store to buy 
some eggs and cream. 

Mrs. Wardhaugh organized the 
group to make the pastry, while Miss 
Reynolds showed them how to make 
the fillings. 

Lori Ann Roach, Theresa Pellose, 
Susie Therrien and Suzanne Doucet 
measured the sugar, salt, spices and 
beat the eggs. Then the pumpkin 
and cream was added. Wayne, Lori 
Ann and Theresa mixed it, By this 
time, the pie shell was ready and the 
filling was poured in. 

Wayne and Susan rolled the pastry 
for the next pie. We put cornstarch, 
sugar and cinnamon into the 
blueberries, then put it ina pie shell. 

Next we found that the rangette 
was not working properly, How were 
we going to bake the pies? Wayne 
suggested taking them to the 
senior residence, however, we 
decided that if we cooked the pies 
one at a time we might be able to 
manage with the rangette. We put 
the pumpkin pie in and went for 
lunch, After lunch, we took thet pie 
out; it looked good. Then we put the 
blueberry pie in to bake. Soon it was 
cooked and we left it in the kitchen to 
cool, 

Next, we went out to get the bus to 
go the east-end plaza. We had to ask 
for a transfer because the Avon- 
dale/Parkdale bus does not go to the 
east-end of the city. The bus driver 
gave Susie and Suzanne a transfer, 
then he gaye us one for the rest of 
the group and said he would let the 
other bus driver know that it was a 
group transfer, so we wouldn't have 
to pay again. Then the bus driver 
picked up his phone and talked to the 
other bus driver. We got off that bus 
at Century square and waited there 
for the East hill bus, While we were 
waiting, a lady came along and spoke 


to work at the school. She was very 
pleased to visit with us and wished 
us a happy day. 

‘The East hill bus came and we got 
on it and gave the driver our transfer 
tickets, except for Theresa, who put 
her other dime into the pay box by 
mistake. When we got to the plaza, 
we looked at paintings; some were 
nice, others we did not like. We 
watched people getting their hair cut 
in the barber shop, we went to the 
pet store and saw fish, birds and 
some puppy dogs. We liked the little 
black puppies best, they were the 
“57 Variety kind’’. Next we looked in 
the hobby shop, then went to 
Woolworths and had pop. It was very 
hot at the plaza and we were all very 
thirsty. Wayne wanted to look at 
some yarn so went and had a look in 
the yarn store, then it was time to get 
the bus. 

We had to run because the bus 
was there; this time when we got on 
the bus.; we remembered to ask for 
We had to wait downtown 
a long time for the next bus to come 
and arrived back at S.J.W. in time to 
go to the dining room for dinner. 

After dinner we went back to the 
residence, some watched TV, some 
exercises and some just visited 
with each other. At 7:00 pm we went 
to the snack bar at senior girl's for a 
while. Then we came back, 
showered, ate our snack which was 
the pies we had made. Later on Miss 
Reynolds made Pizza for the older 
students. We watched a movie on 
TV, then it was time for bed. 


A Boatride in Winter 

On Sunday, February 13th, Mrs. 
Baker and Mr. Bentley took the 
children for a ride on the 
Glenora Ferry. We waited for the 
ferry to arrive, and then watched 
while all the cars were driven off to 
the shore. Mrs, Baker drove the van 
onto the ferry, and we were very 
close to the front. 

Jimmy Hill pretended that he was 
driving the ferry across, and it was 
exciting to hear the ice crunching 
beneath the ship. There were several 
ducks swimming in the icy water, 
and they flew away as the ferry ap- 
proached, 

When we arrived at the other side 
the ferry couldn't dock because the 


wind had blown a lot of ice into the 
docking area. For over half an 
hour the ferry tried to dock but 
couldn't do it. At last the ferry 
backed out, and went full speed at 
the dock. We heard the ferry hit the 
shore, and then the men lowered the 
landing ramps. We drove off the 
ferry and the children counted 26 
cars and vans waiting to go aboard. 
We enjoyed our trip on the ferry very 
Hee, David Bentley, 

Doreen Reynolds 


Activities in Sundance 

Since Christmas the Sundance 
area has been a bpsy place. The girls 
went one evening to the Ponderosa 
for supper. We have tried out 
snowshoeing which the children 
really enjoyed. Several children have 
been busy hooking rugs and doing 
macrame. One weekend we went to 
see the movie ‘The Wilderness 
Family"’. The children really enjoyed 
the movie. We have been busy 
cooking treats and having a great 
time, The children like everyone else 
are looking forward to Spring Break. 
‘The residence is a busy place at most, 


CATE ‘Sundance’ Counsellors 


At the Eagles Nest 


We are half-way through the 
month of February, and the coun- 
sellors and students of the Eagles’ 
Nest residence are trying in yain to 
slow down time remaining in the 
1976-1977 school year. 

The counsellors and residents 
have just finished sharing the 
pleasures of Valentine's Day with a 
residence party. Some of the boys 
enjoyed dancing with their girls at 
the Intermediate Boys and Girls 
Valentine’s Dance. 

Floor hockey, speed swimming, 
residence tournaments, community 
outings, festive occasions and not to 
mention our newly formed residence 
workshop make life in the Eagles’ 
‘Nest residence anything but dull. 

As mentioned previously, time is 
our biggest problem. We just don’t 
have enough. 

Until the next issue in which we 
shall attempt to describe our 
residential way of life in further 
detail, the boys and counsellors of 
the Eagles Nest residence wish all 
the readers happy Valentine's Day. 

John Wilson. 
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* An Interview 


: With 


= A Mrs. P. Allan 


‘This ig the fourth in a series of in- 
terviews with staff at The Sir James 
Whitney School. The purpose of these 
interviews is to help parents, staff 
students and anyone else who may 
interested in the School, to better 
understand who dé 


what here, If you 


Q. After being here for awhile, Joel, 
what word would you use to 
describe Sir James Whitney 
School? 

‘A. Challenging. 


Q. Challenging, why? 

A. This place has a lot of paradoxes. 
Tt has a lot of traditional ways of 
operating that old institutions 
have . . . characteristics that are 
difficult to change and maintain 
the status quo, But, as well, it has 
a lot of very innovative peopleand 
a number of programs and 
structures that don’t occur 
anywhere else even in the most 
innovative schools. It is that 
combination that is really in- 
teresting and provides a lot of 
good potential. 


Q. Can you give me an example of 
some of the innovative things hat 
are happening? 

A. Individualized instruction 
programs for instance in the 
special classes are very in- 
novative. That is one of the best 
conceived, in principle, programs 
of which I am aware. Training... 


timetables . . . some individuals 
are doing some really good things 
particularly in classrooms, 


Q. What about the residences? Have 
you spent much time in 
residences yet? 

A. Not very much time. I have done 
some individualized programming 
- «other than that, no, 


Q. You are a psychologist. What 
does a psychologist traditionally 
do? 

A. That's different from what I do. 
Are you talking about the field of 


‘wish to offer any comments as to the 
information given, suggestions as to 
who might be’ interviewed, or 
questions, we would like to hear fram 
‘you, This month's interview is with Dr. 
Joel Hundert who joined our staff in 
September, 1977, 


psychology and what 
psychologists do? 


Q. Yes. 

A. Well it depends on the setting but 
a psychologist who works in an 
educational setting would try to 
help teachers and educators 
better understand why a child is 
acting the way he is. The 
psychologist would administer 
tests that would try to get at the 
reasons for the problems. Also, he 
or she would give some advice 
and suggestions. 


Q. Do you see that as being workable 
here? 
A.No. 


Q. Why not? 

A. The problem is first, that those 
results don’t help educators in 
answering some of the questions 
they are interested in. Referrals 
can usually be traced to a con- 
sideration of what staff can do 
differently to help that child learn 
more or to help him cope in class 
or in the residence. Giving a test . 

. an I.Q. test or an Achievement 

test . . . doesn’t identify what 
should be done or how it should 
be put into practice. 
What is needed is someone to 
enter the situation and come up 
with a program that is consistent 
with learning principles and looks 
like it would work and instruct the 
personnel in that setting as to how 
to manage it. So if you make 
suggestions or do tests, programs 
aren't achieved or it’s not too 
clear as to how someone would 
carry them out. 


Joel Hundert, Ph.D, 


Q. There has been a lot of an- 
ticipation about the arrival of a 
psychologist and, it seemed to me 
that when such psychologist 
arrived, he or she would be 
bombarded with requests from a 
great many different areas. Has 
that happenedto you? 

A. Yes, I've felt a lot of pressure to 
get involved in a number of 
situations and asa result. .. well, 
I guess I started out trying to do 
that... andI perhaps misled a lot 
of people by stating that this is 
‘what Ido and that I would like to 
consult in every situation possible 
at the school, When the requests 
started coming in for my in- 
volvement, I ended up very 
quickly with an ‘‘over-maximum’” 
caseload just in consulting work 
and I had other duties as well. I 
found that T had overextended 
myself and had to reconsider my 
priorities. Although I could see a 
need for my involvement, I didn’ 
have time to do it and also I didn't 
think it would save, in the long 
run, If I solved one case, another 
case would come up and I would 
never gain any ground. I thought 
that maybe a way to overcome this 
would be to try to prevent 
problems from coming up by 
offering some training of other 
individuals rather than to in- 
tervene myself. 
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Q. Would you then consider staff 
training as your first priority? 

A. It is a priority, Another priority is 
my involvement in assessment . . 
+ candidates for admission and 
placement in the school. This 
Tequires coming up with an 
assessment device that is prac- 
tical to administer. These two 
areas are most important to me. 


Q. Do you see yourself having very 
much contact with parents at this 
time? 

A.No.. . [think there is a role .. .T 
think a psychologist could have 
contact with parents but I can’t 
see that as being my respon- 
sibility. That would fall in the 
realm of a trained social worker 
who has the skills to intervene in 
the home and come up with 
programs that parents could 
administer. I think there is a big 
need for that but I don’t think that 
1am the one to do 
As well, there are needs in other 
areas, for instance, the home 
visiting teachers have needs and I 
think they play a very major part. 
If they can get in early enough, 
they have the potential of 
producing more change than if the 
child is here, perhaps. I think 
there is a lot that could be done in 
that area that isn't being done 
now. 


@. So your role. . . assuming you are 
successful in providing’ some 
training opportunities for staff 
here... your role could change. 

A. Ohyes . .. my goal here is to work 
myself out of a job. If Iam suc- 
cessful, then I won't be needed. If 
the in-service training program is 
successful, then staff here will 
have the skills to intervene and 
sel up programs. If I am suc- 
cessful with the assessment 
device, then there will be an 
assessment device that anyone 
can administer and I won't be 
needed. So over time, my role will 
change in that I hope to gain 
ground in one area so the needs 
are not quite so great and then I 
can move on to different areas, 
Eventually I'll be in a bind. If I 
am successful . . I'll be bored. If 
Tam unsuccessful, then I'll be a 
failure, 


Q. I would think that one of the 
problems in setting up training for 


staff would be one of basic 
mechanics. Teachers ‘and 
counsellors work different hours 
which has always been a problem 
in terms of the two groups 
working together. Do you have 
any ideas? 


. think the problem comes down 


to the unit of training which could 
range from the individual to the 
whole school which is impractical, 
We can’t train everyone at the 
same time. Training individuals 
also is not practical because it 
takes so long and it would not help 
co-ordinate and integrate what is 
done in residence and school. 1 
think a better unit of training is 
some sort of team composed 
around a child in need. Perhaps it 
would be composed of coun- 
sellors, teachers, social worker, 
whoever .. . a manageable unit so 
they can get together to deal with 
the child and learn general 
principles about how to do that 
and apply it to the child at hand. 
So you have both aspects, a 
needed in-service training ' in- 
volving the acquisition of general 
principles of how to do a program 
and also some direction as to how 
to apply those principles to the 
situation at hand, 


Your experience has not been 
with the deaf. Is this a problem? 


Are you subjected to the criticism 
that you have to be know- 
ledgeable about the deaf in order 
tounderstand? 

A. There is some basis to that 
criticism but if you look at the set 
of all children and the set of all 
deaf children and the charac- 
teristics of one individual, there 
are some commonalities, Some 
deaf children share the same 
characteristics with all children in 
the same way that one individual 
deaf child can share the 
characteristics of all deaf children 
as well as uncommon elements. 
The realm that I am not familiar 
with is the realm that is the 
difference between deaf children 
and all children . . . these di 
ferences would probably fall in 
the area of language acquisition, 
reading. I have problems with 
that, that's for sure, But those 
other areas that are common 
like... 

@. Development? 

A. Lam not so sure that development 
is one because that gets into 
language, but in terms of lear- 
ning, for example, how kids learn, 
How do you get a student to do 
math or how do you toilet train a 
child . . . in those areas. I think 
one would apply the same 
techniques. One wouldn't apply 
the same techniques in reading, 


Approximately fifty children attended a very successful Christmas 
party held by the Quinte Parents’ Association for Hearing Impaired 
Children at the Sir James Whitney School on December 12. The 
children watched films, ate goodies, and gathered around the 
Christmas Tree to meet ‘Santa Claus’ and receive a gift. 
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Mrs. Hick’s Level 2 Hard of Hearing class is using the Kodaly charts. These 
charts are used to develop a sense of ‘‘inner’” rhythm in the children. Songs, 


nursery rhymes and rhythmic instruments are helpful with the charts. 


Hopefully, 


the children acquire an inner rhythm sense, it will transfer to 
their speech and make it more fluent and natural. Here, Michael Mitton, 
Rachel Foley and Scott Ray work with some rhythmic instruments. 


TERVIEW WITH 


for instance. It is difficult to teach 
phonics, for example, to deaf 
children, In that area, I think that 
Iwould have to learn a lot. 
However, the argument that you 
can’t do’ anything because you 
don’t know anything about deaf 
children . . . one can use that in 
any situation because one child is 
different from all children. If you 
say you can’t generalize from 
children to deaf children, then the 
argument also says you can't 
generalize from deaf children to 
‘one individual child. But 
We carry over what we do 
deaf children to one individual 
deaf child. We don’t start from 
scratch with every child. So the 
thing is to look at those areas in a 
child that you can make 
generalizations about and also 
look at the things that are dif- 
ferent. 


Q I think this has some application 
to the idea of staff training 
because attitudes here seem to be 
that if a professional development 
activity is not specifically related 
to deaf people, then it has no 
relevance for us in this setting. I 
strongly disagree with this 

A. [think that people are losing a lot 
of valuable information if they 
think that way. One should carry 
around with them some criteria to 
examine research and information 
that may be applicable. For 


example, there is a lot written 
about training retarded children 
and autistic children that could 
directly apply to some of the 
children here at the school. I don't 
think people are aware of this 
because of that very thing. Even if 
‘one presents information that is 
exclusively for the deaf, that may 
not help with a particular problem 
with a given child. That is no 
solution. One has to have some 
kind of way to evaluate all sorts of 
information and see if it is ap- 
plicable regardless of where it 
comes from. 


Q. I have felt for a long time that 
‘most of the children at Sir James 
Whitney School are basically 
normal children and that some of 
the behaviour problems we deal 
with are simply problems in 
growing up and maturation. You 
mentioned in one of our con- 
versations the idea of doing 
research here, Is there any 
research available about who is 
here and what happens to those 
people who were here? 

A. Yes, there is some research 
available, In 1974, there was a 
follow-up study of graduates from 
Belleville and other institutions 
and what they are doing, how 
hard it was to find a job, what 
their income is in relation to the 
hearing population. That is really 
not the kind of research I would be 


interested in doing, I'm more 
interested in looking at 
techniques that could be used in 
the classroom and residence. 
Something that teachers and 
counsellors could use that might 
answer some of the questions that 
people have. Such questions, for 
instance, as how to set up in- 
dividuatized programs for a large 
group. 


Q, There are ways in which one staff 
member can manage a group of 
children? 

‘A. Yes, there are ways .. . they may 
have to be changed to fit the 
situation, There is a lot of talk 
about individualized programming 
and I think that people infer from 
that you have a 1-1 situation 
which is not the case. 
Individualized programming 
means that a child is working (in 
classroom or residence) at his own 
level and rate. That can be done 
when there are 30 kids to one staff 
member. It’s possible and it has 
been done. It depends on the 
nature of the child .. . the lower 
functioning the child, the more 
direct feedback he needs that 
would mean staff supervision. But 
the higher functioning child could 
use programmed materials —if he 
has reading skills he can read by 
himself or he could use a 
mechanical device where feed- 
back is given automatically. If we 
are concerned about staif ratio, 
we could use volunteers, senior 
citizens, senior students, people 
from the These 
resources have been used 
elsewhere and there is no reason 
why they can’t be used here. 


Q, What prompted you to apply for a 
job here? 

A. I wanted a position in an 
educational setting but in one 
where I could be fairly 
autonomous in a situation that 
had a lot of potential for 
developing along some of the 
lines that I think may help some 
children. 


Q. If I were to use one sord to 
describe your attitude to your job 
here, I would use the word ex- 
cited. Is that a fair assessment? 

A. Yes... lam turned on... . don’t 
know how long it will last .. . but, 
yes, Lam excited about the job. 
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Snowshoeing is Fun ! ! ! (?) 


‘Tuesday, January 25, Mr. Doran den in the tree, They eat the tree. 


and 10Ca went to the Frink Outdoor _—_At 12:00 we cooked hot dogs for 

Education Centre with Mr. Johnston _ dinner. They were very good 

and his class, Some boys gave the birds food. 
We arrived at 10:00. We went ona ‘The birds eat seeds, 

nature hike. Mr. Vince Prewer took After dinner, Mr. Vince Prewer 


us on our walk, We saw many dif- showed us how to use snowshoes. 
ferent kinds of trees. We saw rabbit We went snowshoeing. We played a 
tracks, bird tracks, fox tracks and game in the snow. It was fun. 
porcupine tracks. We saw por- Mr. J. Doran 
cupines in the trees, They live in a 


We played games 


Mr. Johnston 
earned 

very quickly 
how fo walk 
on snowshoes 


Andre was tired atter snowshoeing 


Linda Bertrand is painting a picture of her 
teacher, Mrs, Lynch, for the Art Show, 


Jane West and Julie Chan are working on the 
abstract wall hanging. 


Jest for Fun 


The Quinte Arts Council of Belleville organized the 
second annual ‘‘Jest for Fun" which ran from Feb. 26 
to March 12. The program is to encourage children to 
enjoy the arts and to explore their own talents. 

Sir James Whitney art teachers were asked to 
contribute prices of children's art for the art show to be 
displayed in the Corby Public Library and Century 
Place. 

Some of the classes from S.J.W. went to see the art 
show. Mrs Ouderkirk, the junior school art teacher, 
accompanied Mrs. Forster and her Level 6 class to the 
Public Library. 

‘The pupils all enjoyed the show and found many 
pieces of art that they liked. They were very pleased 
whenever they found art from Sir James Whitney. The 
pupils were full of enthusiasm and asked many 
questions about how to make things they saw. 


Bruce Mayer found a3-D picture that he hiked 
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‘A graduating student propares a page of the 
4931 Jubilee edition of The Canadian for a 
reprint of the issue. 
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Herrzonto- | 


Vocational Training Objectives — 
Do They Need to be Re-examined? 


Just as successful businesses are 
constantly re-examining their mar- 
kets, their product lines, labour 
force, laws within which they 
operate, etc., so it is necessary to be 
realistic about the future of our 
“product” — the pupil graduating 
from us and hopefully entering the 
world of work. 

The ‘job market’? has changed 
radically — and some would say, "'s0 
have the employees.” Systems of 
unemployment insurance, welfare 
benefits and guaranteed income 
often appear to make it more 
profitable to not work than to be 
gainfully employed. Often the path 
which graduates follow is dependent 
on getting a job immediately upon 
graduation. It would be our ob- 
servation that the longer a graduate 
is unemployed the more liable he is 
to gravitate to long term welfare 
rolls, How important then is that 
“first job,” and should we be 
putting more emphasis on assuring 
it? 

On the other hand, do we need to 


shift our objectives from immediate 
employment to successful remaining 
working careers? We have tried to 
encourage every student to have, 
university-style, a major and minor 
area of study. We call it “training in 
an allied area." If a pupil then 
cannot find employment in the area 
of his interest and choice, very 
hopefully there will be work in that 
allied field. Should we be en- 
couraging pupils who are forced to 
take that path to constantly seek 
employment in their ‘‘major’” area? 
‘That ‘first job" may determine a 
life’s work, 
Early Employment Critical 

‘This means that it is very critical to 
study the problems which students 
face in finding the “‘right”’ jobs, and 
examining what the opportunities 
are of advancing within that job. In 
some jobs. that opportunity could 
mean the possibility of gaining 
journeyman standing and provincial 
certification. Lack of immediate 
employment could mean loss of 
several months credit toward their 


“papers” if no job were available in 
the major area for which he trained. 

Does this mean then that we must 
have more information on how jobs 
are obtained? In Ontario we are 
extremely fortunate to have the 
diligent efforts of the Canadian 
Hearing Society officers. Even then, 
how much is finding employment a 
matter of fate, or luck, or happening 
to be there on the right day? How 
much of it is training, or appearance, 
or manner of the applicant? 

Is there a need to very carefully 
look at supply and demand in the 
future labour market? Obviously we 
are extremely conscious of the many 
statements about persons needing 
retraining three and four times 
within a lifetime, How can we reduce 
this to one or two times or none at 
all? We cannot waste a pupil's life by 
training him for an obsolete job or in 
a field glutted with surplus workers. 
Where parents and pupils choose the 
area of study the decisions made are 
extremely important. Often con- 
siderations which they need are not 
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available to them in making such 
determinations. Considerations of 
handicaps make the choice even 
more critical. It is very obviously an 
area in which there must be close co- 
‘operation among all concerned. 


Success — What is it? 

The study of the job markets and 
what is necessary for one to compete 
has led many educators to stress the 
need for the highest level possible in 
academic training in preference to 
high technical knowledge and skills 
development. The latter often lead to 
quicker employment, as we have 
observed in the past few years, but 
we must also be conscious that a 
pure vocational education is ex- 
tremely sensitive to economic 
conditions. It is not a case of asking, 
“do you want a job or much 
knowledge?” It is a problem of 
facing up to the uncertainties of the 
future. Perhaps it even comes down 
to what you decide are the personal 
indicators of success — income, 
length of employment, ad- 
vancement, further education, or 
something else. 

We are at a point at which we must 
carefully examine our ‘wor 
perience” or ‘‘on-the-job trainin, 
Is it filling the pupil's need? That is, 
“ig it doing what it needs to do for 
‘our pupils”? Do we need to provide 
more on-the-job training in areas in 
which the school does not have 
facilities? 

Is the O.J.T. program providing 
the needed constant updating of the 
teacher's knowledge as he visits the 
training site and talks to the em- 
ployer? 

When we are examining the 
training needs of pupils we must 
note the provision of different levels 
of courses to meet the needs of 
pupils with additional handicaps now 
integrated into all our shops. Could 
we now or in the future have a level 
of pupils whose main need is a lot of 
“how to do it” projects? 

Aspects of Preparation 

‘Two areas of concern which 
perhaps come under the title of 
“Guidance’” but are considered 
important by our skilled craftsmen 
teachers have to do with pupils 
developing proper attitudes toward 
employment. The teachers find 
frequent opportunities. as occasions 
arise, to give advice in an area which 
we call “employment guidance.” It 
is so important that our pupils 


deveiop mature sense of 
responsibility, not just to their 
employer but to all with whom they 
come in daily contact; that they are 
dependable and make reasoned 
judgments. In the rapidly changing 
world of work our graduates must 
show considerable adaptability. It is 
physically impossible to train any 
student on all the machines and 
under all the conditions under which 
he will work, Our on-the-job program 
is intended to make a pupil more 
adaptable and in this area we must 
look ut the ‘‘work experience’’ 
locations. 

Have we in our ‘‘work ethic’’ lost 
the concept of ‘‘a day's work’’? Our 
shops have been using the “target 
system’ wherein the pupil and 
teacher discuss how long a task 
should take and then attempt to 
complete it in that time. For some of 
our pupils it is most effective to have 
a daily target as well as a longer term 
one. This of course parallels the 
teacher's objectives for his shop. 

What can we do for those pupils 
who go almost to graduation 
seeming to lack motivation, ap- 
pearing to be unready for work and 
in fact acting or reacting as if they 
were still young adolescents? The 
“Credit System” which many know 
by the document H.S.1 was in- 
tended, among other things, to 
provide, for some, a hitherto lacking 
motivation, In a few cases it does; 
but there are still too many pupils 
who challenge the most innovative 
teacher to come up with ideas to 
spark their desire. One of the 
greatest challenges we face, and one 
‘on which we must constantly work is 
arousing certain pupils’ appetites to 
learn. 

Obviously neither the writer nor 
many of the readers have clear 
answers to these and many other 
important educational questions. 
However, so long as we recognize 
that there is a need for re- 
examination of our work and a 
constant effort to do something 
about it the pupil is going to be the 
beneficiary. 


‘The attempt to put together a 
Voeational issue which best serves 
the school and the readers is not 
taken lightly It was the subject of 
considerable staff discussion early in 
the fall both in the matter of format 


and the determining factor—for 
whom are we presenting our 
programmes. 

We are told that there are a 
greater number of enquiries for 
vocational issues from parents, 
placement officers and researchers 
than for some other issues, Our 
press runs are increased and 
material is collected over a longer 
period. The judgment of staff 
concerned was that it should be 50 
prepared as to be most helpful to the 
parents, 


There are obviously two separate 
groups with well-founded in- 
teresis—those whose children are 
now being trained toward taking 
their places in the uncertain world of 
work, and those with either 
preschool or young pupils who 
wonder what will be available for 
Dennis or Mary when each reaches 
the level to begin prevocational 
work. Of course, among the latter 
group are those who are considering 
the possibility of transferring from a 
“hearing” system to ours for any 
reason—and this group is not in- 
significant in numbers or needs. 

The increased emphasis on 
parental participation in the plan- 
ning of programmes by pupils so that 
they can acquire the balance of H.S.1 
credits makes it essential to have a 
better understanding of the training 
available. Left to their own choices 
the selections, by too many students, 
appear to be whims which do not 
reflect their past class proficiency. 


Essential for Success. 

Of very great concern to staff 
members has been the need to in- 
dicate prerequisites essential for an 
assurance of success, Good facility in 
mathematical operations is critical to 
machine shop, woodworking and 
drafting as well as graphic arts 
operations, Great patience and 
perseverance should be charac- 
teristic of the auto body worker or 
the wood finisher. 

The need for thoughtful judgment 
is very critical in upholstering and 
welding, The pupil who is artistic but 
who cannot visualize will have 
drafting problems especially if he is 
frustrated by rules for drawing. The 
same types of problems exist in so 
called ‘girls’ shops” where certain 
personal characteristics are almost a 
prerequisite for success. Only 
mediocre levels of workmanship 
leading to dissatisfaction and loss of 
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motivation will come when a pupil 
lacks the critical qualities and work 
habits. 

Alll the training courses offered are 
‘ones in which the hearing handicap 
is minimized. This is especially true 


of auto body, welding and 
upholstering which are very co- 
ordination oriented. Because of the 
numbers of additionally handicapped 
pupils now in our system we must be 
able to offer areas which provide 
safe, motivating and useful 
programmes which do not terminate 
in a dead end of unsaleable skills or 
experiences. 


While we are proud of the in- 
creasing numbers who are prepared 
to utilize the post-secondary courses, 
we are pleased with the very high 
frequency with which our non- 
continuing-education graduates and 
departing pupils are finding 
rewarding employment and have 
learned the importance of sticking at 
it to earn promotions. Our first 
vocational graduates out of the 
school's aphasic programme are 
doing extremely well in their chosen 
trades. 


Wise Choices Important 

While from many of our shop 
programmes we are having 70-80 per 
cent finding employment in the 
specific area in which they are 
trained, we would not want either 
pupils or parents to feel that our 
training is so narrow that work on 
any other job is tantamount to 
failure, In all training we stress the 


acquisition of good work habits, 
consistency, reliability, and honest 
effort in whatever endeavour the 
students find themselves, We hope 
that our graduates are adaptable. 

‘The number of pupils who are 
requesting changes in shop training 
in their final two years has thankfully 
decreased. On the other hand, the 
numbers who have chosen an area of 
shop training early and continued in 
it, have resulted in some very 
competent craftsmen and women. 
Many are augmenting and testing 
their training through on-the-job 
experience in their final two years 
with us. 

Much has been written in other 
“Canadians"’ about our school’s on- 
the-job training. This is never 
compulsory nor does every pupil 
participate, For many the summer 
work experience is equally, if not 
more, valuable especially if parents 
and pupils and the local community 
are involved. This earlier form of 
“‘on-the-job"” experience could, we 
believe, reduce measurably the few 
who switch courses in their senior 
years, 

‘Throughout this issue you will see 
many photographs of pupils at work 
on projects. Many visitors comment 
on the level and quality of work 
done. We are extremely fortunate to 
have a group of vocational teachers 
whose teaching and trade experience 
averages more than twenty years. 
‘They are sufficiently knowledgable 
of the demands of business and the 
trade to design, and assign, projects 


which not only fit into courses of 
study but which form essential steps 
in training. The result is a 
programme solidly thought out and 
not “‘bandwagon’” in nature. 

It has been a long uphill struggle 
to free ourselves from the concept 
that a pupil might go into 
upholstering or other shop for a year 
to build something requested for 
home only to have him, in his next 
year, requesting a change to another 
area. This has led to frustration on 
the part of both pupils and teachers 
and much manoeuvering to persuade 
pupils to make things within their 
capabilities—a pupil just doesn’t 
build a china cabinet or a chester- 
field in his first year in shop. 

Follow Pupil Progress 

One of the practices which has 
changed in our semestered system, 
with frequent home-going, is 
allowing younger pupils to take small 
projects home as soon as they are 
completed, even though it minimizes 
our ‘Open House” display. We 
hope that parents will examine these 
carefully, not only using them to 
demonstrate interest in their 
children but as a means of following 
a pupil's progress and judging areas 
of strength or weakness. There is no 
greater compliment you can pay to 
your child than to use such a project 
in home life, especially if the child is 
in competition with siblings. Many of 
our projects are different from, and 
we hope better than, projects 
brought home by other family 
members, and you as parents can do 
much to encourage your child to 
critically examine the work for 
possible areas of improvement. You 
can also do much for your pupil by 
discussing the sequence of making 
his project, what equipment was 
used or what parts were difficult. 
This very close tie between home 
and school can, in part, bridge the 
gap necessitated by residential life, 
an integral requirement for many. 

‘As you read this issue we would 
especially assure parents that our 
staff, being mature, have had a 
greater understanding of and feeling 
for the need for the so-called 
“‘basics’’. Part of our success may be 
attributed to our adherence to a firm 
belief in the need for a solid 
grounding. Please examine our work 
critically. We are here to help your 
child. 

J. W. Hodgson, 
Principal, Boys’ Vocational 
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We have just seen the proofs of this issue of The Canadian and would 
like to take this opportunity to offer our congratulations to all the people who 
have contributed articles and to the Graphic Arts department who put the 
issue together, The previous Canadian with a similar theme - vocational 
programs - which was done several years ago, proved to be one of the most 
popular issues in our history. We are sure this issue will be most interesting 
and informative to our readers also, 


‘There are a few staffing changes of note which have taken place 
since the last issue of The Canadian was published. Mr. P. W. Kitcher has 
assumed new responsibilities as Director of the Clinic and he is looking for- 
ward to the opening of the new Student Services Centre in September, which 
will permit him to bring his entire staff and program ‘‘under one roof'’, 

Yours truly has also come home to roost recently. After two and a half 
years as Acting Assistant Superintendent, there was a change back to the 
Principalship of Senior School in September, 1976. On April 1, 1977 (and there 
is no significance in this date) we returned to the Assistant ‘Superintendent's 
office, 

Mr. Gary Gervis took over the responsibilities of the Senior School 
program, as Acting Principal. 

Another staff development of interest is the retirement of Mrs. E. 
McCullough on Friday, April 29. Mrs, McCullough joined our laundry staff in 
1957 and for the past fourteen years she has been Supervisor in charge of the 
laundry program, On behalf of all the staff at Sir James Whitney we wish her 
many happy years of retirement. 


Parents and friends of students at Sir James Whitney should note two 
important dates in the near future. Our annual Open House will be held on 
Wednesday, June 1, in the afternoon, with Graduation Exercises two weeks 
later, on Wednesday, June 15. 
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Pupil Remembered 


When W.F. Boughner, Marketing 
Maneger of Abitibi Provincial Paper, 
had a living White Spruce tree mailed to 
‘our Graphic Arts shop he hoped it would 
be planted. He could not have known 
that it would be immediately turned over 
to ou horticultural cass tobe planted as 
‘amemorial tree 

Since pupils and staff each planted a 
tree to create a centennial forest for our 
school in 1970, when our school 
celebrated its hundredth birthday, we 
have a place where special trees can be 
planted just north of our Junior 
Residence. 

With the death of one of our hor- 
ticultural students, Ricky Empey, a few 
weeks ago, Mr. Mayo and his classes 
lanned to make spring plantings in 
Ricky's memory. The White Spruce, 
which has come, will be part of a living 
memorial and we gratefully acknowledge 
this gift. 


Have Tools- 
Will Build 


From time to time the close co- 


operation between Mr. Sid P. 
Strawbridge, Maintenance Superin- 
tendent, with his staff, and our 


Vocational shops results in opportunities 
for pupils to get valuable training on 
projects. 


Canadian Hearing Society 
Provides Job Placement Support 


Dear Mr. Hodgson: 

Howard Matson suggested that I 
respond to your letter. T have been 
appointed the Provincial Director of 
Rehabilitation Services for The Canadian 
Hearing Society. You are requesting 
information about our Placement Service 
for the April/May Vocational 
“Canadian. We are presently 
examining the role of the CHS counsellor 
as he/she relates to the students at the 
Provincial Schools. This is a topic we 
hope to discuss at our regional con- 
ference at the end of April. Therefore, 
we would rather not submit information 
at this time, about the way the CHS 
counsellor assists the Belleville student 
to find employment. There may be a 
change in the present mode of operating. 
However, be assured that the students 
will continue to receive job placement 
support. We hope we will be able to 
improve our service. Perhaps we could 
make. report to you for your Fall issue. 

Tam enclosing a copy of our staff list. 
This will inform you of the counsellor 
who serves each region. This might be of 
interest to students and parents, 

‘To comment generally, The Canadian 


Hearing Society is responsible forthe job 
placement of hearing impaired i 
dividuals. In the case of secondary 
school students, the CHS counsellor 
assists with job placement for summer as 
well as permanent employment. A 
pamphlet has been prepared by our 
Information Services with advice for 
students seeking employment, I un- 
derstand that the counsellors have given 
this pamphlet to the students. However, 
‘you may wish to reprint parts of itfor the 
parents information. 

Tam sorry that I cannot respond more 
specifically to your request. I hope you 
will find the enclosures helpful. As 
Provincial Director of Rehabilitation 
Services, I hope to facilitate the working, 
relationship between CHS counsellors 
and the Provincial Schools, Your efforts 
at the same, have always been ap- 
preciated. 

Please feel free to contact me at any 
time. I look forward to meeting with you 
inthe near future, 

Sincerely, 


Mrs Iris Boshes 
Provincial Director of 
Rehabilitation Services 


Such was the case this fall when four 
pupils with building construction 
orientation, George Anannack, Ken 
Chan, Larry Brown and Tim White, in 
Mr. ‘Bramiey's woodworking classes, 
helped to build the two-car shed for the 
driver education cars. 


Working with Messrs. U. Koomans. 
B. Moore and G. McCaw they got some 
very worthwhile experience in 
fabricating this building. ‘This is not the 
first and, we hope, not the last of many 
‘opportunities for an on-campus form of 
“on-the-job” training, 
“'Have tools-will build’’ is their logo. 
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Auto Body 


The student contemplating the Auto 
Body shop as the area for his vocational 
training and possible future employment 
should realize that the necessary 
prerequisites for becoming a competent 
autobody repair man are very similar to 
‘many of the other skilled trades, 

AA few of the more important traits are 
— an earnest desire to work and learn as 
much as possible about the trade, a good 
mechanical ability, patience, and the 
ability to visualize and plan sequential 
procedures or to think ahead. 

The student should have reasonably 
good health and stamina because he is 
not always in the best of working con- 
ditions, is on his feet most of the time 
and many times is working in un- 
comfortable positions, 

‘To become a good bodyman a student 
does not require a great deal of 
knowledge in language, mathematics or 
science because 50 much of the body 
work trade requires good judgment; but 
the mote knowledge he has in these 
areas will prove to be beneficial in his 
“overall” ti 

Autobody work has proven to be a good 

trade for the hearing handicapped, 
Many of our ex-students have proven 
their ability to compete and interact with 
their hearing counterparts. Two of our 
exstudents and possibly a third have 
started up their own autobody shops, 

Our on-the-job training program in 
body shops downtown compliments our 
school shop program because it provides 
the students with an opportunity to 
* observe and help with repairs that are 
not found in a school program 
‘learn different methods of repairing 
damage 
‘learn work standards that aro ac- 
ceptable in industry 

interact with hearing people 
* achieve practical experience which 
could help them obtain part or full-time 
employment. 


Snowmobile bodywork 
was repaired and refinished 


Some 
of the projects, 
are done 

‘on the work bench, 


‘The change to metrication will not 
cause too many problems in the Auto 
Body shop. All new cars being built have 
metric sizes but older cars with imperial 
or inch sizes will be around for many 
years. Therefore, students will be 
Tequired to learn both metric and inch 
sizes in threads, wrenches, sockets and 
bolts and nuts. The basic straightening 
procedures will remain the same 
whether the panel is measured in 
centimetres or inches, 

Body work is one trade where a great 
sense of personal achievement can take 
place. It is one of the few trades where 
you start with a damaged part and make 
a “good as new" part out of it, When 
one of the students has finished 
repairing and refinishing a damaged 
panel, you can see the pride he feels 
‘when showing people ‘his’ work. 

G, Westwell 


‘Surveying 
the damage... 
Students investigate 
‘where and whien 
repairs areneeded 


Making It like new! 
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Beauty Culture 


The content of the Beauty Culture 
Program is a basic course for girls in 
Levels 7 - 14. The girls in Levels 7-9 are 
taught the vocabulary and practical skills 
of a basic grooming course, The 
selections entailed in this course are the 
care of their hair, hands and nails, body, 
skin, posture and manners, 

The girls in Levels 10 -14 are taught 
the vocabulary and practical skills that 
include the various techniques of 
hairdressing. This includes Hair Care: 
Hair and ‘scalp trestments, Scalp 
massage; Hair Styling: Shampooing, 
Rolling ‘setting, Pin curling, Blow 
drying, Curling irons, Fingerwaving. 

Hair Coloring: Bleaching, Tinting, 
Streaks or frosting; Hair Cutting: Blunt 
cutting, Thinning, Tapering; Cold 
Waving; Facials: Facial massage, Facial 
shapes, Face packs, Make-up, Eyebrow 
arching, Skin problems; Grooming: 
Personal hygiene and posture. 


Winding a cold wave 
takes much practice 


Level 7 girlsare practising 
shampooing and nallcare 


Students practise 
their skills 

‘on each other 
andon 

willing patrons 
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Business 
Education 


“"To-day's employers are looking for 
‘employees between the ages of 20 and 30 

with 40 years’ experience." We may 
Taugh at this joke, but to job-hunting 
graduate students, it is no laughing 
matter. In an effort to give our Business 
Education students “experience”, on- 
the-job training has been an important 
part of this year's programme. The 
lessons on personal characteristics 
desired by an employer, office manners, 
a worker's responsibility to an employer, 
ete, have more meaning when a ‘job’ is 
undertaken in an office within the 
school, or in the community. (See the 
article about on-the-job training in this 
issue.) 

One of the meanings of the word 
“experience” is, "skill, practical 
knowledge, or wisdom gained by ob- 
serving, doing, or living through 
things.” To give our graduating 
students skill, practical knowledge and 
wisdom from “living through’ a 
government employment test, they have 
been given simulated civil service tests 
covering areas such as typing straight 
copy, typing rough drafts, spelling, 
vocabulary, typing tables, English, 
typing letters, word choices, arithmetic 
and proofreading. An important factor of 
the tests is the practice they give 
students in reading and following dif- 
ferent kinds of phrasing and ways of 
giving directions. Many people fail tests 
because they miss or do not understand 
a fine point the directions. This is 
especially true for our hearing-impaired 
students, We hope that by having ex- 
perienced these tests the students will 
be able to work on thefr areas of strength 
and weakness before they apply for a 
job. 

The various Business Education 
courses are designed to nequaint pupils 
with business documents, forms and 
papers frequently tsed in offices. The 
courses provide training and practice in 
filing, in the use of common office 
machines such as adding machines, 
clectronic calculators, Addressograph, 
Ditto, Gestetner ‘and photocopy 
machines. A one-year key punch course 
is offered to senior students who have a 
(yping speed of at least 40 words per 
nninute, A course in microfilming will be 

fered soon. 

Our Business Education graduates 
have un excellent work record. They 
haye built up a reputation of being 
dopendable and hard-working. 

K, M. Mills 


Students are 
setting up 

the Addressograph 
for the mailing 
wrappers for 

The Canadian 


First-year typists learn early 
to keep their eyes on the copy 


Timed tests in proofreading, spelling, arithmetic 
‘and word choice give the graduating girls an idea 
‘of what it will be like to try a test for a job. 
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Industrial Arts 


The Industrial Arts program has been 
viewed historically in one of two ways. 
Some view the course strictly as pre- 
vocational training where the boys will 
earn some of the hand skills that are a 
prerequisite to entering the senior 
vocational program. Others view 
Industrial Arts as an integral part of the 
‘academic program whore the child has 
chance to express his creativity and 
continues to learn Mathematics, 
Science, Language Geography, Com: 

position, Art, ete. but perhaps in a more 
highly ‘motivated and concrete en- 
vironment, The manual skills and co- 
ordination acquired are incidental to the 
program, 

Since we feel that the entire school 
program at Sir James Whitney is for the 
purpose of enabling our students to find 
‘a comfortable niche in a hearing, work- 
oriented society, our Industrial Arts 
program tends to try to incorporate all 
of, or at least the best of, both of the 
above points of view. 

Realistically, the choice of approach 
depends almost completely on the 
ability, and perhaps the interests, of the 
student. An energetic and capable boy 
with good language ability will benefit 
from an expanding theoretical part of the 
course, He will learn more completely 
“why” certain methods are used, not 
just “‘how”’. He will begin to learn why a 
certain kind of wood or metal is best for 
the job at hand and, later, be able to 
make this decision on his own. Thus, we 
are developing a pupil's ability to make 
independent judgments, 

Another boy, who is perhaps just as 
bnergetic and willing to leam but who 
has, say, less ‘ability in language or 
mathematics, will benefit most from + 
slightly different approach, His self 
satisfaction and inner pride, so im 
portant to all of us, will develop mos 
from using his time to improve hit 
manual skills. He will get much help iz 
learning to think and plan sequentially 
30 that when he finishes a job he cau 
think to himself, “That solder joint is 
perfect and I know it won't leak!” or “I 
did a good job!” He doesn't really need 
to know how solder is made or at what 
temperature it melts, 

We feel that by using « sequential, 
project-oriented course with the em- 
phasis suited to the boy, we are able to 
help him develop his talents and in- 
terests, At the end of the three year 
course he will be able to, with more 
confidence, select the senior vocational 
shop area in which he will be most 
‘successful and happy 


G. Snider 
T. Stanley 


Developing skill 
A mistake here i 
not so easily erased. 


Planning ahead and 
learning the necessary 


‘The boys learn 
todoeach stop 
very carefully 


Applying a good finish 
‘crowns careful workmanship 
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Graphic Arts 


‘The ‘printshop’ of old had to cha 
its name to reflect the great change: 
the Graphic Arts program since its 
beginning at O.S.D. in 1891. As printing 
technology progressed through the years 
so the program has been expanded from 
the early hand-composition and let- 
terpress skills to now include automated, 
computer-assisted typesetting, coldtype 
copy preparation, halftone photography, 
offset. presswork, and bindery 
operations 

The student's prospects following 
graduation also have expanded; he may 
seek employment directly, or go on to 
further training in 1, 2, or 3-year 
technical or art courses at community 
college level, and the continuous 
manipulation of the written word greatly 
enhances language skills for training in 
any field. 

‘The great variety of opportunities 
within the graphic arts field provides for 
many individual traits; a desire toread is 
fan asset for setting type; a sense of 
balance and proportion is required for 
layout and design; and a compatibility 
with machinery is essential for good 
presswork. 

‘The course of study begins with the 
fundamentals of letterpress type and 
hand composition, the platen press, and 
bindery operations, followed by a survey 
course of offset-lithography, image 
assembly, photoconversion, and offset 
presswork. From then on, in years 8, 4 
and 5, the student may progressively 
concentrate his training in the areas of 
his greatest potential. 


All bodytype in this Canadian was 
keyboarded here for typesetting 


Handsetting 
builds 
foundation 
for many 
typographic 
skills 


Composition 

Hand composition, which not so long 
ago comprised all of the skills of the 
typesetter, now mainly serves as an 
avenue to teach the concepts of 
typography. A great deal of letterpress 
type is set in Linotypes, and every 
compositor should be familiar with its 
operation — though not necessarily an 
operator. 

Coldtype composition — Copy 
Preparation — provides the forms for 
our offset presses. Photoset type and 
repros, Headliner and transfer type, 
border tapes and ink rules, line 
illustrations and windows for halftones 
or pre-screened PMT positives are 
combined in a paste-up to create the 
image for the camera, Overlays may be 
used (o pre-separate colors, Knowledge 
of the principles of design helps to make 
the job appealing. 

Automated typesetting now employs 
the qwerty-typewriter keyboard. 
Students can learn to operate perforator 
keyboards to produce tape which can be 
used for hot-metal (Linotype) and 
coldtype (Computape) typesetting with 
all the attendant skills as employed in 
daily and weekly newspaper production, 


Transfer 
lettering 
requires 
great care 


The type isassembled into pages 
ready for the camera 
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Making a good impression 


Specific 
gravity 
ofthe 
fountain 
solution 

is important 


Presswork 

‘Twenty years ago a printer's day could 
have been characterized as one of ink, 
sweat and noise, and it was said 
Gutenberg would be in familiar 
surroundings in the North American 
printshop. 

Today's craftsman is quite a different 
species, His day cannot be described so 
simply. Quality control dictates that the 
modern pressroom be an_ air- 
conditioned, dust-free lab, and the 
machine operator may be a white-coated 
technician whose function it is to read 
instruments and mix chemicals. The 
graphic arts industry and the govern- 
ment are constantly working to reduce 
noise levels and to improve the stan- 
dards of health and safety of the em- 
ployees in the industry. 

‘Tomorrow's graphic arts employee 
will likely be a specialist with a strong 
background in mathematics or science: a 
person who can adapt to rapidly 
changing technology, who can. plan 
ahead. 


Colour 
matching 
by formula 


‘The Process Camera. 
apart of the course 
in Offset-Lithography 


Where, then, do we fit into this pic- 
ture. A recent article on the State of the 
Art says, “The single most important 
thing you can add to your duplicator to 
increase quality is a well-trained 
operator! . .."" We can’t train people on 
tomorrow's equipment, but we can help 
them to understand the principles by 
which that equipment will function. We 
can show them safe work habits, We can, 
teach them to work efficiently. We can 
prepare them for a place in tomorrow's 
industry. 

‘The student who chooses to study 
Graphic Communications soon discovers 
that there are many different jobs within, 
the industry. The pupil with a penchant 
for order and neatness will find 
gratification’ in many areas. The 
mechanically bent, the artistic, the 
patient and the inquisitive all’ have 
important roles to fill, The success that 
our students achieve rests partly on how 
much we can develop these traits so; our 
courses are designed to encourage them 
and foster better work habits. ‘The 
limitations are few and are mostly self 
imposed. The student with great desire 
and a little natural ability will find 
Graphic Arts rewarding whereas the one 
with great ability but little ambition wil 
surely be frustrated. 

From Copying to Lithography, 
From Caxton to Heidelberg, 
From Type to Densitometry, 
‘There's a place for you and me. 
N. Hoxford 
D. Zweck 
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Junior 
Home 
Economics 


The Junior Home Economics 
programme correlates Language, 
Speech, Mathematics, Science and 
Health when teaching basic skills in food 
preparation, Table setting, measuring 
food, and following a recipe are stressed 


and ingredients ere learned. 
Cooking terms are added in level 8. 
Level 9 girls become aware of Good 
Nutrition and how it affects our health. 

All of these girls are introduced by 
practical experience to such house- 
keeping tasks as cleaning the 
refrigerator and range, as well as 
cleaning the floor and performing other 
household tasks. 

This year a level 12 group is following 
the HEC 804 course in our area, 
‘Mra R. Morris. 


‘The word Is “‘/cking the bat 
‘Who Is next to try it? 


Level 7 students put the finishing 
touches on thelr Christmas cake, 


‘This batter will m 
for abake 


‘The glris must remember the names of 
all the Ingredients and tools they are.using. 
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Senior 
Home Economics 


The Senior Home Economics classes 
are for levels 10 to 14, The room has four 
kitchen units, a laundry area, a dining 
room, and a teaching area. The students 
have had a good basic training in the 
language and skills of Home Economics 
from their Intermediate years. 

In the Senior levels, students study 
each of the food groups relating it to 
good nutrition. They learn the correct 
methods of food preparation and service. 
‘Meal planning begins in level 10 with the 
preparation of breakfasts and lunches, 
‘The language and terminology of recipes 
must be mastered before the student can 

“be competent in following directions 
from a cookbook, 

In levels 13 and 14, students are 
planning dinner menus ‘and preparing 
food for large groups of people, The girls 
plan special meals, invite guests, do 
their own shopping, prepare and serve 
the meal to about 30 guests, Some of the 
special menus may be a Christmas 
dinner, a birthday dinner, a barbeque, a 
children’s party, and a’ foreign foods 
buffet, Senior girls are responsible for 
preparing refreshments for hundreds of 
visitors each year at Open House, 

Field trips are planned to help rei 
force and broaden the classroom 
struction. This year Level 10, in their 
course of study about cheese, visited a 
cheese factory to see how cheese was 
made, Level 14 visited « local grocery 
meat department to see cuts of meat and 
a Bake Shop to see bread and cakes 
made in quantity. We visited the ap- 
pliance department of a local store where 
the operation and care of household 
equipment are explained. 

‘Mary Lou Wood 


and then serving 
hie food to their guests, 
8 part of the course 

he students like best 


Preparing 
the menu 
and baking 
the waffles... 


and setting 
the table... 
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Machine Shop 


For the most part, the metal shop is 
sticking to tried and true methods of 
instruction in both welding and machine 
shop work, The small gas engines course 
has been temporarily discontinued due 
to a number of factors; the most im- 
portant being lack of student interest. 
Also, it has been found that the pupils 
taking the course require almost con- 
stant supervision to. prevent serious 
errors or breakages. Whereas a mistake 
in machining can be readily checked, or 
a mistake in welding may be obvious, an 
assembly error on an engine may be 
undetected and the engine may even 
start and run well for a time, but with 
disastrous results shortly afterwards. 

‘The main emphasis in the welding and 
machine shop courses remains as before, 
namely to provide the student with 
useful and saleable knowledge and 
skills, The gradual change-over to the 
metric measuring system continues to 
take place, So far, there is little metric 
change necessary in the welding 
program. In the future, of course, metal 
stock will be in metric sizes, but at the 
present time there are no'metric bar 
sizes available on a commerciel basis. 
Furthermore, only those welding 
operators actively working on both 
layout and fabricating will be involved 
with the metric change-over. The person 
doing the actual welding will have little 
or no changes to make except to select 
the nearest metric-sized wel 


a“ 
’ 
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, 
All beginners learn 
to handle handtoois frst 


‘Special Milling is required 


tomakea "dolly 


for the auto bady shop 


Changes come Gradually 

In Machine Shop work, there will 
continue to be a gradual shift to the 
metric system which will not be com- 
pleted for perhaps a half century or 
more. Many present-day machine tools 
which are graduated in the imperial 
system will not be worn out for many 
years, and in any case, will likely be 
required to maintain the countless other 
machines and pieces of equipment which 
will be with us for years, Machinists will 
be in demand who can work in both 
systems of measurement, so that it 
appears as though we will be teaching 
both systems in the vocational schools 
for years to. come. 

As noted before, there are presently 
no standard metal bar sizes available yet 
which have metric dimensions. It re- 
mains necessary therefore, to train the 
student to select an imperial size large 
enough to make the metric part. Since 
the student must learn to do this 
anyway, there is little new to teach. 

For some years we have been using @ 
lathe which has metric threading 
capability, but all dimensions must be 
transposed {0 imperial measure to 
provide correct thread dimensions. Now 
our new completely metric lathe permits 
the student to do dimensioning directly 
in the metric system in conjunction with 
metric measuring tools. 


Our Equipment Transition 
Requires Planning 

Metric tools are gradually being 
acquired. Measuring tapes, rules and 
micrometers have been on hand for 
several years. Metric taps and dies in the 
popular sizes are now available and 
being used. A small selection of metric 
fasteners is on hand, and metric reamers 
and drills allow further instruction in the 
new system. Other metric tooling will be 
ordered as required. 

For reasons noted before, it appears 
as though we will be buying and using 
fasteners, drills and other cutting tools, 
in the old imperial system for years to. 
come. For machine shop work, this 
transition will be far more gradual than 
for most other studies. Decisions will 
have to be made about what and when to. 
buy. We cannot get too far head of in- 
dustry by going completely metric now, 
but on the other hand, we must guard 
against getting behind. When will we 
need a metric milling machine? Will we 
need two surface grinders: one in metric 
measure and one in imperial? We can 
never be considered to he completely on 
the metric system as long as any 
machine tools remain which are im- 
perial 

The attitude of the students towards 
metrication has been positive, We hope 
that parents also, will see the benefits to 
be gained from the change to the new 
system, 


I. Knight 
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Student checks. 
‘accuracy of his 
calculations 
Inmetricmeasure | 
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‘This shaper indexing device 
was made by a senior student 


Drafting 


‘The first indication from parents that 
they feel that their child should take 
Drafting is when they observe that 
“Jimmy Tikes to draw." At once we 
would suggest that this is a good start 
and: then follow up by inquiring about 
this drawing. Is it “copying” from 
another drawing or is it “sketching” 
from memory? What are the drawings 
about — hockey players, animals, 
snowmobiles, or aeroplanes? Does he 
sketch to explain things to you? 

Drafting should be enjoyable, but 
since it is a world-wide language it tends 
to have many rules which must be ob- 
served. That is, there are certain ways to 
draw outlines, hidden lines, parts cut- 
through and parts which are symbolized. 
For example, you do not. draw every 
tooth in every gear in a machine or every 
thread in each bolt. 

Many sketches which pupils draw 
show action or have shading. Seldom do 
they have depth or more than length and 
width, In Drafting a pupil will learn how 
to give three dimensions to a drawing, 
Herein lies one of the main requirements 
in Drafting — an ability to visualize what 
fan object looks like from seeing the 
views, and what it looks like as seen from, 
other positions, 

He needs to be extremely accurate and 
needs to be good in mathematics 
because of centering, scale drawing and 
applying dimensions. He should have 
some mechanical inclination, especially 
if he wants to go on in Mechanical 
Drafting, Above all he must be willing to 
rogiment his thinking, to concentrate on 
what he is doing,"and to continually 
check for errors and omissions. Yes, 
loving to sketch is one thing; ability to 
draft is another, especially if someone 
else has to make something from the 
drawing. 

If you think that your pupil has 
possibilities along this line get him to 
make sketches of your home, the various 
rooms, putting in the cupboards or 
furniture, Have him make drawings for 
you of the projects which he is making at 
school or of his residence or dormitory. 
See if he can draw pieces of hisbicycleas 
if it were taken apart, If he prefers to 
draw aeroplanes or hockey players then 
Perhaps he is not ready to draw less 
motivating objects. 


I.W.H, 


‘Welding flat joints is 
the first job with g 
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‘The aim of the Occupations — Metal 
Programme is to develop the best 
practical qualities of the students’ 
mechanical ability, since many deat 
students tend to excel in the practical 
industrial world, 

‘The student is introduced to a 
diversified field of mechanical, practical 
and even social problems ‘that are 
presented in the form of personal and 
group projects, repair and routine 
maintenance projects or work tasks. 

These projects create learning 
situations in the form of technical terms, 
mathematics, the learning and ap- 
plication of mind and hand skills, and the 
pride of accomplishment, Group projects 
give the student the opportunity to do his 
part, in his own way, to produce a larger 
more complicated project than he 
himself could ever attempt to ac- 
complish. The student may be selective 
by picking an operation or project within 
his own capabilities or interest. He can 
enjoy equally with others, who produced 
the group project, the satisfaction, 
pleasure and praise that follows ac- 
complishment. Group project work does 
not always present an easy learning 
situation for many students, but here 
again it becomes part of his learning 
cycle. 


Work rhythm is a necessary part of the 
learning situation, Work rhythm is the 
developing and using of the students 
“mind and hand motorskills,"” so that 
the student uses them in a natural way. 
Examples of work rhythm skills embrace 
the fundamentals of laying out a sheet 
metal or wood project, to hand sawing, 
hammering nails or finish filing a piece 
of steel to a desired shape. Mixing 
cement presents many opportunities to 
develop work rhythm especially if it is 
done repeatedly in small quantities. 

Safe work habits are always a part of 
the practical development of the student. 
‘The safe handling of tools and materials 
is important. Work practices, especially 
on rapidly rotating equipment, and the 
personal fashion of the day’ are not 
always a compatible blend with industry, 


The contents of the Occupations Metal 
Programme must contain new ideas, 
new information and new approaches 
even the redevelopment of an old idea it 
satisfactory if good results are obtained, 
Although in industry the metric tran 
sition will be « long steady proces: 
spanning perhaps a generation, in our 
shop situation it may take place in » 
year, with the exception of ordering 


Buildinga rabbit cage 
Was a major group project 


supplies ete. The metric system 
(millimetre, centimetre group) ean be 
taught and learned by the students in 
very little time whereas the imperial inch 

yatem took weeks and months or years 
to learn because it was so involved in 
language and fractional concepts for 
young students, 

The Occupations Metal students are 
given introductory training in many 


Makinga lamp base 
on the lathe 


diversified mechanical fields. If the 
student shows a particular liking oF 
satisfactory ability, he may transfer to 
another shop programme where he may 
be given the opportunity to specialize in 
his field of greatest endeavour, such as, 
‘wood working, machine shop, auto body, 
printing or upholstering. He may wish to 
remain in the General Shop programme 
and proceed with a diversified practical 
general course with appendaged in- 
troductory specialized courses. 

The General Shop programme extends 
beyond the walls of our practical shop 
and out into the area of horticulture and 
gardening. Many common types of 
plants are propagated and grown from 
seeds in our greenhouse during the fall, 
winter and early spring months, to be 
transplanted into the outside’ floral 
displays on the campus. Some plants are 
taken home by the students who have 
assisted and cared for the plants in the 
greenhouse. The —_ horticulture 
programme offers a diversified change 
for the student, from the mechanical 
world of industry to a beneficial practical 
course, which could become his oc- 
cupation or a gratifying hobby. In later 
years he may grow his own tomatoes, 
aquash or flowering plants for his own 
satisfaction, as former students are 
experiencing as they acquire « house and 
property. 

The development of the mechanical, 
social and personal aims of the student” 
centered course encourages the stu. nt 
to use his knowledge and skills to the 
best of his sbility and to be a useful 
citizon in the every day world of working, 
and living, 


M, Mayo 
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Occupations 
(Wood) 


This course is a relatively new one and 
replaced building construction when it 
‘was transferred to become part of the 
woodworking program, The new course 
is designed around three major areas of 
growing demand that compliment each 
other and upon graduation afford a 
student a wide choice of work op- 
portunities. 

A student taking this course learns the 


A lesson 


basics of working with wood, fiberglass in the use 
and concrete and then pursues them eran 


further in depth and in the area that he 
prefers or does best in, This flexibili 
allows a student to fit his training to his 
specific need or desire. 


Laying up a mold 
of aduck pattern 
made of wood 


Areas of Training 

Woodwork — Students are taught the 
use of hand too!s and power machines as 
they learn the skills to produce items 
from wood. Concentration is placed on 
building forms from wood to hold 
concrete to give it shape to produce 
items for patio furniture and small 
building construction parts. 

The art of forming wood patterns to 
produce a mold is also taught. This area 
of training includes lessons on wood 
finishing as the patterns require a high 
polish, and also draught or angle, 

Fiberglass — Working with reinforced 
plastics or fiberglass as it is commonly 
called is quite new in secondary 
schools. 

Students learn to build items such as 
molds, boats and ornaments from this 
material as they are related to 
production in industry. It is also a 
medium that lends itself to skills in Abrand new J 
repair to boats, snowmobiles and some fibreglass canoe is lifted 
truck and automobile bodies. Itis forever feomnits mold 
growing in demand. 

Masonry and Concrete Work — The 
ability to proportion mix, place and 
finish concrete is taught and is » skill 
necessary for producing durable items 
such as masonry products must be. They 
learn also to build in the reinforcing 
especially in thin-wall concrete. 

In addition to the concrete work, 
training is also given in decorative 
masonry work in building patios, 
sidewalks and simple walls requiring 
skills in the use of tools and mortars used 
by brick and coment tradesmen, 

™M. Bradshaw 
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Practising the steps 
of erecting 
a decorative wall 
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The brief historical resume of the 
General Shop Programme at Sir James 
Whitney School dates back to ap- 
proximately 1936 when under the 
direction of Elgin Munday a general 
diversified course, mainly in the area of 
farm mechanics, was developed. The 
aim and general purpose of the course is 
much the same now as then but the 
content of the course has changed in 
several ways, Some course parts have 
been dropped whereas others have been 
added or modified, 

Perhaps the most significant changes 
are the number of students and the other 
‘more specialized shops, or programmes, 
offered in our building, The greatest 
change was the opening of our new 
vocational building in January 1964 
which gave a greater opportunity for 
students desiring and capable of 
specializing, 

Many of the practical, individual 
projects are those designed, collected, 
redeveloped and recorded by Mr. J. 
Hodgson, the former teacher of the 
General Shop but now the Vocational 
Principal. These projects are in wide use 
every day throughout the industrial arts 
and general shop in developing skills in 
sheet metal work and related trades, 

For many yeurs Mr. J. Hodgson also 
carried out « homculture programme in 
fa greenhouse oa the campus, Although 
the former building has since been 
removed, ne: greenhouse facilities were 
constructed “in 1966 and are used 
throughout the school year. 


M, Mayo 


Back in the days when the school 
laundry was above the heating plant 
‘whole classes of girls were scheduled to 
assist on a variety of tasks helpful to the 
school, Several of these girls found this 
valuable in married life and some gained 
employment in commercial laundries. 

When our new laundry was built in the 
late 60's much excellent new commercial 
equipment was installed. The staff was 
increased and a laundryman skilled in 
the use of the various neutralizing, spot- 
removal and detergent requirements 
joined the staff. New synthetic fibre 
mixtures made the work of our laundry 
staff a very skillful and experience- 
oriented procedure, 

One of our senior vocational students, 
Richard Cecchini of Timmins, was so 
interested in the work of our laundry that 
he used to go in the mornings before 
school and again after school just to help 
the staff. With such a high level of in- 
terest it seemed right to give him an 
‘opportunity to learn to be a laundryman: 

‘We are extremely fortunate to have an 
excellent experienced head laundress, 
Mrs, Emma McCullough and a very 
competent staff with much empathy 
toward our pupils. Richard has been 
getting on-the-job training with Mrs 
McCullough's staff two half days per 
week and it has been exceptionally 
successful. His instructors are pleased 
that he is s0 interested, likes the work 
and is extremely reliable, seeking 
assurance ifhe is not sure, 

Richard is becoming very competent, 
in the operation of the extractor, dryer 
and other machines. 


LW. 


Many 
of the flowers. 
which decorate 
the school grounds 
are started here 
by students 

in the greenhouse 
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This subject area is considered to be 
part of our ‘wood trades’” training and 
is located 0 as to be easily accessible to 
‘move furniture in and out. 

Because our school has extensive 
residential facilities there is a constant 
need for the maintenance of furniture 
Students thereby obtain experience in 
repair, re-upholstering and refinishing 
of chairs, chesterfields, and other types 
of seating, They also get some ex 
perience in working on reproductions 
and on antique furniture. 

The course also __ includes 
“automotive” seating for trucks, cars 
snowmobiles and boats. There is also a 
section on canvas work on mail bags, 
tents, boat covers, laundry hampers, 
“heat houses” for tractors and tar- 
paulins. Even some sports equipment 
such as tumbling mats, goalies’ pads 
and gloves find their way here. 

The building of new seating begins 
with the layout and machining of 
suitable lumber and construction of the 
frame. Where parts of this frame will be 
seen it is important to train the pupils in 
how to accentuate the natural beauty of 
this ‘‘show. wood’’. We should point out 
also that for the advanced Cabinet- 
making pupils, we give training in all the 
steps in finishing of their fine projects. 
We also do much spray finishing on both 
conventional and airless equipment, 
Many of you may be familiar with spray 
painting projects we have done on rink 
boards, boards fences and maintenance 
buildings using our portable gas- 
Powered spray equipment — an ex- 
cellent opportunity to learn co- 
ordination. 

Parents of our senior pupils will 
already know that Upholstering students 
make at least one project for home each 
year as part of their course. The parents 
agree to pay for the materials used and 
the transportation of the project. 
Projects, from the courses, which 
parents do not want are turned over for 
use in the residences, 

Ideally, a pupil who wishes to become 
an Upholsterer should not only have an 
eye for beauty and balance but tend tabe 
creative. Since errors tend to show up 
badly he must be critical of his own 
work, able to do the required 
mathematics and have good eye/hand 
co-ordination for use of the sewing 
machines, scissors and tack hammers. 
Pupils who are spastic or have other 
muscular problems find considerable 
frustration in this work and cannot 
develop any speed. 


Installing seat-padding 
Ina frame built in the shop 


Cushion covers are sewn 
‘on industrial-type machine 


Because a graduate will be dealing 
with expensive fabrics and costly show 
woods a “‘couldn't care less’’ or "'that’ 
good enough’ attitude will result in 
unemployment. On the other hand, if he 
is quick and reliable and willing to seek a 
job in the larger centres where work is 
much more available he can be assured 
of full and satisfying employment. We 
have many graduates, including a young 
lady, who are doing extremely well in the 
trade — and it is a trade in which girl 
students do very fine work. 

N.W. Foster 


Achair 
‘sre-glued 
before finish 
and upholstery 
Isreplaced 


‘Spray Painting Is done 
In the water-wash spraybooth 
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Intermediate 
Sewing 


This year there are thirty-three girls 
from level 7 to level 9 taking in- 
termediate sewing. They are given a 
strong sewing background prior to the 
clothing construction course in level 10. 
In level 7 they learn basic hand sewing, 
embroidery, rughooking, knitting and 
crocheting. In level 8 and level 9 the girls 
begin sewing machine work and go on to 
more advanced work in crocheting, 

One of the difficulties the deaf girls 
have in these classes is the ability to ask 
oral questions, The sewing classes 
provide an excellent opportunity to 
strengthen the question forms in their 
Tanguage acquisition. While acquiring 
skills is easy for them, reading in- 
structions has not been, 

In the last two years stimulating crafts 
‘course has been offered to forty senior 
girls from level 10 to level 14 in addition 
to the clothing construction course. They. 
are taught a very wide variety of fabric 
crafts such 8 macrame, quilting, 
needlepoint, string art work, weaving on 
floor loom, afghans, hery and 
crocheting. Enthusiasm gives them the 
courage to read instructions and find 
projects on their own, 


Miss D. Fano 


Weaving has been added 
to the crafts program 


Senior girls 
attempt 
quiltmaking 
in their 

last years 
of schoo! 


Intermediate 
girls learn 
basic sewing 
kills 


These level 8 girls learn to knit booties 
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Senior Sewing 


‘The sewing classes are held in a 
spacious room in the basement of the 
senior school. Here there is plenty of 
space to display our sewing charts and a 
special rack for our sewing containers, 

In class the girls learn how to take 
measurements and make estimates for 
their sewing projects. Then they go 
shopping for patterns and materials, 
Each student learns the clothing con- 
struction skills by making garments of 
her own choice, suited to her needs and 
her sewing ability 


In June the girls stage a fashion show A helping 
for Open House when they model one of with the: 
the garments made in sewing classes, Graduation 
‘The girls in the graduating class often gown 


make their own dresses for Graduation 
Ceremonies, 

During the school year some projects 
are completed for school use. These 
include drapes, aprons and smocks. 

Hopefully the skills and interests 
developed in these classes will prove to 
be valuable to the girls after they 
graduate from this school. 

A. Melntosh. 


Pinning 
the cloth 
properly 

‘makes: 
sewing 


A scene from "Fashion Flicks for '76"” 
where the students modelled their jumpers 
In front of the huge camera 
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Junior Typing 


‘There is an obvious thrill among the 
level 10 girls in September as they are 
initiated into typing class. Even during 
such repetitious exercises ns — ff jj fff 
4ij — enthusiasm remains high aa the 
newest typing students latunch into what 
just might become their livelihood. 

Soon after learning the keyboard, they 
begin taking speed tests, tabbing and 
centering. Correct posture and fingering 
are stressed during the first few months, 

As accuracy warrants it, they proceed 
to more complicated projects, such 
centering poems, two-, three-, and four- 
column tables, | manu: 
correspondence, invoices 
memoranda, The necessary yocabulary 
and mathematics are taught as required. 

There have been some ‘‘surprises'” in 
the typing room in the last couple of 
years. They are male students! This 
Year, two senior chaps who are con- 
sidering a college education have 
learned some typing skills which we 
anticipate will prove useful during their 
years of higher education, Others, 
through their vocational teachers, have 
requested some basic instruction for use 
in the print shop where they are learning 
a trade which is likely to earn them their 
bacon in the years to come. By the way, 
girls, the fellows are developing into 
excellent typists! 


A. Cowan 
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“The Surprises" are working diligently Aphasio students take Typing too 
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Wood Trades 


‘The training of pupils in woodworking 
at this school had its beginning before 
the turn of the century and the course 
has changed considerably through the 
years as new machines and techniques 
have become available. 

The desirable qualities of students 
taking the woodworking course, 
however, have changed very little, A 
Student who has little or no 
mathematical skills and who cannot 
measure accurately will not be able to 
work from a drawing nor will he be able 
todimension the drawing correctly. 

A student who lacks perseverance and 
Patience will not be able to finish a piece 
of furniture to anybody's satisfaction. 

The most desirable quality then, of a 
student who wishes to take the wood- 
working course, would be a student who 
hhas a feel for wood; the person who just 
cannot resist touching a piece of fine 
furniture to see how well it has been 
made.They must have lots of patience 
and be able to measure accurately. 

The photographs illustrate the varied 
shop activities, from saw setting and 
machine filing to fine furniture ard from 
the drafting room to the erection of a 
section of @ building in the Building 
Construction program. 


8. Bramley 


‘Wall sections give 
bullding construction practice 


Installing hardware requires accuracy 
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‘Many Belleville businesses co-operate In these programs 


The Real Thing 


Students learn to become Employees 


At The Sir James Whitney School we 
offer on and off campus a wide variety of 
"work experience,’ ‘on-the-job 
training” and ‘'vocational exploration” 
programs which are augmented by 
related activities, programs, curriculum 
and resource materials in academi 
vocational, — residential, 
community settings. 
Work Experience 

Work experience programs take into 
account the fact that each vocation is a 
composite of a series of tasks, 
responsibilities and skills. When these 
fare analyzed on the basis of difficulty, 
correlation with each other and other 
variables, they can be ranked in a 
developmental sequence. Work ex- 
perience programs provide an op- 
portunity for a student who demon- 
strates competency in some aspects to 
apply his/her skills in @ work en 
vironment and, through individualized 
developmental programs, add to his/her 
repertoire of competencies. At the same 
time the student has an opportunity as 
an ‘employee’ to become cognizant of 
‘and learn the roles, responsibilities, 
routines and standards expected of an 
employee in a work environment. A 
student who demonstrates in her 
Business Education class that she is 
capable of filing may be selected to do 
filing for the Assistant Superintendent, 
Student Services under the direction of 
his secretary, If successful in this 
program the student will be encouraged 
to carry out other clerical responsibilities 
such as typing correspondence, making 


home and 


photocopies, typing memos, sorting and 
distributing mail. Through the ex- 
pansion of her work experience program 
or through transfer or promotion a 
student may move to other work set- 
tings, on or off campus. 

Work experience programs are 
available on campus in our business and 
administrative offices, libraries, 
laundry, residences, pool, and Teacher 
Education Centre. Off-campus programs 
fare available in many commercial, in 
dustrial and institutional settings, in- 
cluding high schools, private homes, 
nursing homes, hotels, laundries, 
hospitals and beauty salons. 


‘To qualify » student must: 

1. be in his/her last two years of 
school; 

2. demonstrate in academic, 
vocational and residential settings that 
he/she has the requisite skills, attitudes, 
interest, personal disposition and desire 
tolearn and benefit from the program; 

3. have been recommended and 
selected from among his/her peers for 
the program designated; 

4. have received written parental 
consent; 

5 have obtained appropriate insurance 
coverage, (Insurance obtained through 
the school by the parents is mandatory 
for all students on work experience 
and/or on-the-job training assignments.) 
‘The plan, a combined Life and Accident 
policy that covers the student for all 
accidents on a 24-hour per day basis for 
each school day, must be purchased by 
the parents at’ the beginning of the 
school year. Parents of prospective 
participants are advised in advance to 
obiain this insurance and that its pur- 
chase does not assure that the student 
will participate, as this is contingent 
upon compliance of other criteria noted, 


On-the-Job Training. 

‘On-the-job training 
represent the final stages in job 
preparation at our school. ‘These 
programs provide an opportunity for the 
Student to refine his/her skills in the 
course of carrying out all tasks and 
responsibilities associated with a par- 
ticular occupation in a work environment 
to the same degree of expectation as 
demanded by other employees, 

"To qualify for an on-the-job training 
program the student must have: 

1. completed a work experience 
equivalent program 

2. expressed an interest and 
preference for the particular vocational 
training available; 


programs 


Employers examine prospective employees’ work 
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Promoted ‘employee 
breaks in her replacement 


3, demonstrated that he/she has the 
requisite skills, aptitude and abilities; 

4. be likely to find employment in this 
or a related field of endeavor in the area 
where he/she desires to work; 

6. received written consent from 
his/her parents or guardian to par- 
ticipate; 

7, the required insurance coverage. 

Work experience and on-the-job 
training programs in lieu of monetary 
remuneration for the student's efforts 


On-the-job training can 
lead to full-time employment 


Mr. Hackett employs one of our graduates 
and trains two other students 


provide opportunities for the student to: 

1. expand his/her knowledge, 

2. acquire or refine skills, 

3, accumulate valuable work ex- 
perience, 

4, accumulate credits for certification, 

5. become gainfully employed. (A 
number of participants now work where 
they formerly received their training.) 

Students also have an opportunity to 
participate in group and individualized 
vocational exploration programs. 

Group Vocational exploration 
programs include visits to prospective 
‘work experience and on-the-job training 
sites, and visits to various industrial, 
commerical and institutional settings. 

Where individualized vocational 
exploration programs have been 
arranged, the student, through first- 
hand observation and experience, has an 
‘opportunity to determine on his/her own 
if it is desirable to pursue further 
education and/or seek emploment in a 
vocation he/she is presently con- 
sidering, 

‘Vocational Exploration 

Vocational exploration programs differ 
from work experience and on-the-job 
training programs in that 

1, no credits are given for program; 

2. attitude, performance and personal 
disposition are not formally assessed; 

the program takes place in a 
specified location for a predetermined 
period of time; 

4, the prime objective of these 
programs is awareness of the working 
world and the duties, responsibilities 
and skills demanded of various vocations 
rather than the development of specific 
skills and attitudes, 

Objectives 

‘The objectives of work experience, on- 
thejob training, and vocational ex- 
ploration programs ar 

1. to foster optimum cognitive, in- 


terpersonal, physical, and emotional 
growth of each student participant; 

2, to develop —inner-directed 
motivation appropriate to the resolution 
of present and future situations through 
changes of being ‘freer’, ‘happier’ and 
more ‘enthusiasti 

3. to develop an individual who is (a) 
attentive, observant, able to evaluate, 
anticipate, organize, communicate and 
initiate; (b) punctual, well groomed and 
appropriately dressed; (c) ready to 
accept correction and advice; (d) able to 
systematically undertake responsibilities 
with a minimum of supervision; (e) able 
to produce quality work and complete 


specified number of tasks in a 
predetermined amount of time; (f) 
considerate of others, calm under 


provocation and affable under pressure; 

4, to encourage the student to grow, to 
risk the security of what he/she is and 
can do in order to take the chance of 
being and doing more; to take forays into 
the “unknown, untried and un- 
derdeveloped areas of behaviour and 
experience; 

5. to make the student more aware of 
life experiences, expectations and 
frustrations and of methodologies which 
can be used to effectively deal with 
them; 

6, to make the student aware that his 
actions and behaviours have con- 
sequences both upon himself and others; 

7. to extend, and to make them more 
selective, the student's option for future 
education and employment by making 
them aware of the range of vocational 
opportunities available, and of thi 
abilities as they relate to the occupations 
towhich he/she aspires, 

In an effort to achieve the objectives 
noted each student has the opportunity, 
if he/she qualifies, to participate and 
advance through programs on and off 
‘campus which vary with respect to: 
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1, the nature, number and complexity 
‘of skills, duties and responsibilities 
assigned; 

2. the number of employees and 
supervisory staff with whom and for 
‘whom the student must work; 

3. the time and duration when the 
student participates; 

4, the knowledge and experience that 
the employer and employees have had in 
‘working with the hearing impaired; 

5. the distance of ‘‘work sites” from 
the campus; 

6, the degree of competency required 
in speech production and/or lipreading 
to effectively carry out the tasks 
assigned; 

7. the degree to which hearing is a 
factor in safety and effectively carrying 
out the duties and responsibilities 
assigned, 


‘The students vocational teacher and 
employer play key roles in selecting and 
preparing student _ participants. 
Initiatives in this regard include: 

1, reciprocal visits in ‘work’ and 
classroom settings; 

2, curriculum adjustments aimed at 
preparing student candidates for specific 
progr 

3. visits to the work setting by student 
candidates; 

4, orientation programs at the work 
site involving the student's vocational 
teacher, program co-ordinator, employer 
and the student, 

‘The employer and vocational teacher 
are part of each student's resource team 
which includes his/her academic 
teachers, parents and/or residential 
counsellors, home liaison teacher and/or 
social worker. 


The resource team members, through 
direct open contact with each other and 
with reference to the ‘here and now’ 
endeavour to facilitate personal growth 
of the student by developing and im- 
plementing programs and procedures 
which help the student to accept 
responsibility for his actions, con- 
structively handle difficulties and 
achieve factory resolutions in 
situations, circumstances, experiences 
and roles modelling those of real life. 

Participants, as part of their program 
are expected to: 

1. Prepare their own breakfast and 
lunch in the residence. (The school 
provides the food), 

2, Wake up on time as a result of their 
own initiatives. 

3. To use public transit to and from 
work. (Tickets are provided by the 
school). 

4, Arrange or have someone arrange 
taxis to take them to and from work 
‘where public transit is not available or 
desireable. (Fares are paid for by the 
school.) 

5. Arrive at work at the prescribed 
time. 


Help is near in class, 


6, Follow all procedures, routines, 
rules and regulations expected of regular 
employees, ie. checking in and out, 
coffee breaks, safety regulations, 
emergency procedures, in-service 
training, interviews, 
evaluation proceeding: 
etc, 

7. Notify or have someone notify their 
employer in the event that they are tobe 
late or absent for a just cause — dental 
or medical appointment, graduation, 
interview with the Canadian Hearing 
Society. (Participation in an extr 
curricular activity is not considered a just 
cause.) 

8. Remain at work until he/she has 
completed assigned tasks to the 
satisfaction of the employer. 

9. Work a full work day where possible 
and practical. 

10. Train his/her replacement, 

‘A number of participants have been 

ed’ using formal competition. 
procedures which include: 

a) completion of related tests; 
ion of references, grades 


d) interview or interviews. 


The developmental nature of each 
student's program and the emphasis on 
observable behaviour in the evaluation 
process make it possible to: 1. identify 
the student's developmental advances, 
lags and blocks; 2. determine the extent 
to which change has taken place; 3. 
establish the degree to which the 
program has been beneficial. 

The results of evaluation proceedings 
are shared by all members of the 


++-and on the job 


resource team and serve as the basis for 
jointly planning and developing program 
modifications, problem solving 
techniques and strategies which will, 
through immediate and consistent 
implementation, facilitate growth in the 
prescribed areas and the cessation of 
maladaptive behaviours. 

Prior to and during exch student's 
program, the resource team makes the 
student aware of the conditions for 
continued participation: 1. the program 
must be educationally beneficial; 2. 
acceptable standards must be main- 
tained in academic, vocational and 
residential areas. In academic areas, for 
example, a student isexpected to a) copy 
notes given while he/she was absent, b) 
complete homework assignments, and c) 
prepare for and pass all tests; 3. all 
related responsibilities, ie. arriving on 
time, must be satisfactorily carried out. 

Each student, through his/her 
resource team members recognizes in 
advance that the consequences of 
his/her behaviour may mean 
1, an increase/decrease in the number of 
days assigned; 2. an adjustment in the 
time of arrival and/or departure; 3. an 
increase/decrease in the number of 
duties and responsibilities assigned; 4.9 
promotion or demotion; 5. 
termination of his/her program, 

Work experience, on-the-job training 
and vocational exploration programs, 
provide an opportunity for growth and a 
means by which the student may become 
familiar with, learn to cope with and 
adapt to the experiences and ex: 
pectations of the ‘real world” which 
he/she must ultimately face, 

C.D. Newman 
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“Purchasing” is the term used to 
denote the act of and functional 
responsibility for procuring materials, 
wpplies, and services. 


issuing the 
contract or order, and following up to 
ensure proper delivery. In simple terms 
the basic elements involved in per- 
forming the purchasing function are 
obtaining the proper equipment, 


material, supplies and services in the 
right quality, in the right quantity, at the 
right price, ‘and from the right source, 
Proper performance of the purchasing 
function is vital to the smooth operation 
of all departments here at The 
Whitney School. It is a basic respon- 
sibility of Purchasing to obtain material 
and services to assure that the education 
of our students is not interrupted or 
impeded in any way. 

In addition to the above, the Pur- 
chasing Office is obliged to follow strict 
operating procedures as outlined by the 
Ministry of Education's ‘‘Approved 
Internal Administration Procedure.” As 
‘we are subject to regular audit, by both 
the Internal Auditor and the Provincial 
Auditor, every care is taken to ensure 
that procedures are followed properly for 
every one of the average 3200 purchase 
orders issued yearly. 

‘The main categories of purchases for 
this school are generally school supplies 
and equipment, school as well as 
residential furniture and furnishings, 
food, motor vehicles, lawn mowers and 
tractors, classroom hearing aids and 
accessories, gasoline, lumber, fuel oil 
and equipment used in vocational 
training projects such as woodworking, 
auto body, printing, metal work and 
upholstery, maintenance, janitorial and 
laundry supplies and equipment, and 
audio equipment. 

The above will serve to indicate some 
of the varieties of purchases made for 
use in the many departments throughout 
this large residential school. In many 
instances this school can be considered 
as a comparison to a multi-industrial, 
hospital, college-type of operation. It has 

nn been likened to a town within a city 
it is almost self-sufficient, 

Included with the purchasing function 
is the Central Stores where all goods that 


ble ald to Mr. 
‘McMurray with her secretarial expertise. 


fare purchased are delivered. Bach 
shipment is carefully checked for 
damages, missing items, ete, and 
forwarded to the requisitioning 
department usually all within the same 
day. Central Stores keeps on hand such 
consumable items as soap, light bulbs, 
bathroom tissue, Kleenex, etc., and all 
residences draw their requirements from 
this area. As with Purchasing, the 
Central Stores is subject to audit and the 
records showing the supplies on hand 
must always be kept current and correct, 
Naturally many of the purchases 
cannot be undertaken without careful 
planning and investigation so it is un- 
derstandable that the Purchasing Oifice 
and Central Stores staffis quite active. 
W.J. McMurray, 
Purchasing Officer 


Mr. McMurray issues the purchase orders 
{or all Items required by the schoo! 


Mr. Glapp must complete various forms in 
‘order to release materials from Central 
Stores. 
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Aprit/May 


Harris House Dance 


‘A Valentine's dance sponsored by 
Harris House was well attended by 
students from Westgate Hall, The Cairn, 
Eagles Nest, Keukenhof and Harris 
House, 

‘The main school auditorium was gaily 
decorated by Harris House and Eagles 
Nest students, 

The lively music taped by Mr. G. 
Burns kept the students as well as staff 
‘on their (toes?) feet. Posters awarded for 
spot dances were received by the 
winners with great enthusiasm. 

‘The refreshments supplied by our very 
capable and co-operative kitchen staff 
made the evening an unqualified suc- 
cess, 

We would like to express our sincere 
appreciation to Mr. G. Miller from Fox 
Den residence for taking the time and 
trouble to be our photographer. 

John Postma 


Fox Den News 


‘Tuesday, March 8, was the last game 
of the season for the Senior Boys 
Recreational Hockey Team. 

Although we only tied, 6 - 6, 
everybody played a good game. Goal 
scoreres for S.J.W. wore P. Edwards (3), 
D. Raffler, D. Bergeron and R. 
Rosenberger, 

‘The coaches are very pleased with the 
‘way the boys played this year. It was a 
much improved team over the previous 
year, We did not win many games but 
we did have a lot of fun. We are all 
looking forward to next season, 

‘There will be three trophies given out 
at the annual sports awards night in 
June for Top Scorer, Most Valuable 
Player, and Most Improved Player. 

We would like to thank all those who 
have given us the much needed support 
over the past season, especially to Mr. 
K. Schauer, Thanks, Keith . 

J. Candler, D. White 


A Word from Sundance 


January and February are usually the 
months during which Old Man Winter 
tightens his grip and forces the 
inhabitants of this area into semi- 
hibernation. However, this was not true 
of the staff and students of the Sundance 
area, On the days that the wind and 
snow were tolerable, the children were 
out tobogganing or building numerous 
trails and tunnels through the many 
drifts, With the addition of the flood- 
lights for the rink, many enjoyed 
countless hours of skating with friends 
and counsellors. 

During the inclement periods of 
weather, there were many things to do in 
the residence. Ms, Koomans brought in 


the rough materials for hooking a rug 
and now that it is finished, it is hanging 
on display in our playroom. Needlepoint 
has also caught on in a big way here. 
Many boys and girls have made some 
attractive canvases, 

‘The Winter Camiyal Week was 
celebrated by us by having a broomball 
game, which we hope will become an 
fannuel event. It was quite a festive 
oceasion with a snack and an awards 
presentation after the game. Chris 
Kenopic, captain, and Mr. McMurter, 
couch, accepted the award for the 
winning team, 

March has brought with it warmer 
weather and the chance to revisit old 
haunts around the campus, We hope we 
can start to explore places outside of the 
school area as spring arrives, en- 
deavouring to escape the mud of the 
construction. With the snow gone, we 
are looking forward to newer and more 
exciting experiences. 

Art Walls 


Eagles’ Nest Workshop 


“What shall we make today?" ‘Let's 
build # house,"” exclaimed Chris. “We 
haven't got enough lumber for that,"’ 
say I “We've got enough lumber to 
build a pretty good birdhouse!” 

Once establishing what we would like 
to build, we gathered our materials 
together and soon the rhythm of ham- 
mers tapping away could be heard. 

‘That's what our newly established 
residence workshop is all about. The 
boys of the Eagles Nest residence are 
truly enthusiastic about their workshop 

ind rightly so, Their imaginations and 
skills can be used to the fullest extent, 

‘The only major accident thus far has 
been one sore thumb, T will not give out 
the name of the injured party due to 
complete embarrassment to that certain 
person. He will have to practice what he 
reaches in the future 

For Valentine's gifts for the mothers, 
the boys fashioned wooden hearts. They 


were quite proud of their finished 
products, 

Our latest project involved driving 
nails into blocks of wood which had the 
boys’ names printed on as a guide. Do 
you have any idea how many nails it 
takes to do Steven's name. If you had 
guessed two hundred and ten your guess 
‘would have been correct, 

‘The boys completed their pieces of art 
work and were anxious to go on to the 
next project. 

‘Well, it's time to lay down the pen and 
pick up the hammer. There is much work 
tobe done and time waits for no one. 

“Tommy, you're using the wrong end 
ofthe hammer again!” 

John Wilson 


Project Eagles’ Nest 


If you are like most people you have 
probably felt the effects of the January 
and February doldrums. The symptoms 
of low spirits, sagging morale and 
general apathy seem to prevail, 

We in the Eagles Next refused to 
succumb. What we needed at this time 
was a project to bolster our shrinking 
morale and rejuvenate our spirits. 
Project Eagles Nest seemed to be the 
‘only solution to our problem. 

‘The project consisted of obtaining 
brightly coloured shirts for all of our 
boys. From this point it was simply a 
matter of designing a crest for the shirts. 
ur residence theme of a bald headed 
eagle was chosen to adorn our shirts. 

‘Judging from our boys’ responses to 
the finished product, I would have to say 
that the project was « complete success. 
‘The boys take pride both in wearing their 
shirts and being a member of the Eagles 
Nest. 

would also like to convey our thanks 
to George Miller and Doug White of 
Harris House whose technical 
knowledge helped make the project the 
success it is. 


A. Neill 
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So, that’s 
how it 
Isdone 


Inwego... 


Who 
made these? 


The Camelot Chefs 


‘On Tuesday, March 8, the chef from 
Camelot decided to make tea biscuits, 

Becky started off with step 1, “Open 
Package’’, pour in mixing bowl while 
Paddy and Linda looked on to make sure 
she was doing the step properly. 

Then it was Paddy's tum to test his 
skills, Paddy poured the milk in and was 
very careful not to spill a drop. While 
Linda stirred the magic mixture, Craig 
Houghton looked on with anticipation, 
anxiously awaiting his tum, Then with 
great skill and expertise Craig rolled the 
dough to an even 1/2 inch thickness. 
After this step was completed all the 
children took turns in cutting the dough 
into squares, 

‘Then it was Craig Walker’s turn to put 
the tray of dough into our indispensable 
oven, 

After 15 minutes baking time, Craig 
Houghton and Linda were the first to 
sample our biscuits. It was decided after 
consulting all the children that milk 
would taste best with our biscuits, 

But the end result did not quite match 
all the enthusiasm that was put into it, 

‘Some of us felt that maybe the factory 
made a mistake and put pancake mix 
instead of biscuit mix into the package 

After we had finished eating, Linda 
and Craig insisted on doing the dishes 
(but then who'd argue). 

It was an experience enjoyed by all. 
And thank goodness there was lots of 
jam. 

Jennifer Loyst, Barb 


How about putting the camera down 
and lending a hand! 
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April May 


A Trip to Toronto 
To See The 
Royal Winter Fair 


On November 17th level 12 to 14 girls 
left from Sir James Whitney School by 
Wager Coach line bus to the Royal 
Winter Fair in Toronto. 

We arrived in Toronto about 10:35 
a.m, Miss Wood gave $2.00 to each of us 
to buy tickets, We went into the building 
and saw crowds of people. We sat on the 
floor to eat our lunch, After lunch, we 
went to look at many things, There were 
many varieties of flowers, "“The Garden 
of Gods’’ and a fountain, That was 50 
beautiful! 

‘At one o'clock in the afternoon we 
went to see the Horse Palace. Then we 
saw the big horse that was about 8 ft tall 
and weighed 5 tons. I couldn't believe 
the rabbits had long fur and some 
rabbit's ears are floppy like goats. Also 
some rooster's heads had long feathers 
like a hippy and some hens were tiny. 
‘The long furred rabbit and the tiny hen 
were champions, Wow! That was so 
funny to hear about that, 

‘At 4 p.m. we went back to get the bus 
and left to go to Bowmanville for supper 
at “The Flying Dutchman.”’ After that 
‘we got back to Belleville around 7:45. 1 
had a good sleep on the bus and enjoyed 
‘The Royal Winter Fair. 

Elizabeth Shigwadja 


The Royal 
Winter Fair 


On November 17, 1976 level 12,18 and 
14 girls went by bus to Toronto to see the: 
Royal Winter Fair, There were five 
‘Vocational women teachers and one man 
with us. We made the money for the trip 
from a Bake Sale, 


Cindy won this in a draw 


‘The girls really liked the flowers 


‘When we arrived there, we took our 
lunches and ate them on the second 
floor. There were no chairs. It was called 
‘Food Land’’. We all sat on the floor like 
hippies, 

‘After that, we all separated and went 
to see many things which were very 
interesting, Some of us saw many hens 
in their cages from wall to wall in an 
auditorium, Some rabbits were there 
too. We found one of the rabbits which 
‘was a grand champion rabbit. It looked 
like a dog because its fur was white and 
fluffy and its right ear was long and 
stood up and the other was down, 

There were many places to see things 
which were interesting. We saw some 
men making pottery and drilling things, 
We couldn't believe when we saw 
beautifal flowers all over in an arena, 
We were there for five hours. We all got 
tired from walking all over the place. 

After five hours, we caught the bus 
and went to The Dutchman Hotel and 
Restaurant near Oshawa. We had a 
lovely supper which cost us $2.00 from 
‘our school trip money. Finally we all got 
in the bus again and went back to 
Belleville. All the way from Toronto to 
Belleville was good trip. Mr. Doran 
took a lot of pictures. We had a great 
time there. All of us hope that we will be 
there again in the future. 

By Diane Fletcher 
14e2 


A Visit to 
The Royal Winter Fair 


We, the 12th, 18th and 14th level 
Home Economics girls, went to the Royal 
Winter Fair in Toronto on Wednesday 
the 17th of November. At first when we 
got there, there were thousands of 
people walking around looking at things 
excitedly. 


The first place I tried to get to was the 
cars but found out there were not any. I 
was disappointed, so anyway we saw 
some camp trailers; they were beautiful 
things. As we were walking, we were 
coming closer to the snowmobile: 
Seems to me that Iam the only girl of the 
whole bunch together that likes cars and 
snowmobiles. 

‘The second thing we saw were the 
beautiful, huge Carlsberg horses. Bach 
horse had a name and a pretty bow on its 
tail. Come to think of it, if one of those 
horses had given you a kick, you would 
be unconscious or gone. We saw the 
beautiful man-made horse wagon, The 
colors for the wagon were green, red and 
brown, There were barrels and the name 
“Carlsberg” carved on it. 

We also watched the cow judging. 
There was a dairy princess there, she 
happened to be one of my friends I used. 
to go to school with. She is a pretty girl, 
from Napanee. 

We saw lots of food stands. Some 
people were doing some demonstrations 
of making candies and all sorts of things. 

‘There were lots of crafts shops. I was 
interested in seeing a woman. artist 
making a portrait of one of the spectators, 
in pastel crayons. It was a real nice 
picture, 

People were making things with clay 
and pottery and ropes, and it was in- 
teresting to watch, A lot of eattle were 
there and also the horses did fantastic 
jumps. 

Tt came to the time that we had to 
leave, 50 we just couldn't get around to 
see everything! We boarded the bus at 
quarter after 4, went on the 401 to 
Bowmanville to a Restaurant called the 
“Flying Dutchman". We arrived back at 
residence about 7:30. Everybody was, 
tired, but we had a great time there? 

Cindy Sexsmith 
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A Visit to 
Bellevue House 


‘The students of 11e2 recently made a 
trip to Kingston where they visited Sir 
John A. MacDonald's home, now a 
museum. Here are their reports 


Sir John A. MacDonald 
John A. MacDonald was born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, January 11, 1816. 
His father failed at many different jobs. 
John had two sisters and two brothers, 

His family moved to Kingston and also 
lived in Glenora, Hay Bay, and. in 
Kingston again. He went to the public 
school for nine years. He finished school 
when he was fourteen years old, He got 
his first job studing law with George 
Mackenzie, a prominent Kingston 
lawyer. He moved to Napanee to be 
manager of a law office. Next he moved 
to Hallowell to be a lawyer. 

John A. MacDonald married his 
cousin Isabella. He had two sons, John 
Jr, who died at the age of one and Hugh 
Jr.’ who would be Prime Minister of 
Manitoba. His wife got tuberculosis and 
died. He was lonely. Then he married 
Susan Agnes Bernard, They had a 
daughter who was born n 1844, Her 
name was Mary. 

John A. MacDonald had an important, 
job in politics in Canada. In 1844, he was 
elected to the Conservative Party, Then 
in 1856 he became the Prime Minister of 
Canada in Ottawa, He helped join 


Ontario, Quebec, New Brunwick and 
Nova Scotia together. Next he had to 
show men that they had to build a 
railway to B.C. B.C. joined Canada in 
1870, 

‘On June 6, 1891, John A. MacDonald 
died in Ottawa because he was old and 
tired. He was buried in Kingston, He 
was important because he had helped 
join Canada together. He was knighted 
by Queen Victoria, 


Bellevue House 
On March 8 my class and Mrs. Wilson 
went to Bellevue House in Kingston at 
9:25 a.m. First we drove to Picton. We 
looked at a landmark about John A. 
MacDonald. He lived in Picton before, 
‘Then we went onto the Glenora Ferry. 
We waited for the ferry for about 20 


minutes. Then we drove on to it. We got 
out of the van and looked around, Susan 
took a picture of the ferry, We were 
disappointed because Susan's picture 
was ofthe ground, 

‘Then we went to Hay Bay, We saw a 
monument there of John A. MacDonald. 
We saw an old church there, Mrs, 
Wilson took a picture of my class and the 
church, The picture was too light. 

Then we drove to Kingston. We saw 
Queen's University, Rena took a picture 
of it, Rena took a perfect picture. We 
Went to see John A, MacDonald's statue, 
We stood in front of it. Mrs. Wilson took 
2 picture, Then we went to his first law 
office. It was Room 189, Mrs. Wilson 
took another picture, 

Next, we went to McDonald's 
restaurant for lunch. I ate four ham- 
burgers, and a bag of french fries. Iliked 
them, We got into the van, Rena thought 
she lost her glove in MeDonald’s, But it 
was in her pocket, 

‘Then we went to Bellevue House. We 
looked around at everything. I liked the 
Master bedroom best. [saw a cat on the 
bed in the servants room and a mouse on 
the floor in the kitchen. I thought they 
were real, but they were nol. We liked 
Bellevue House, Renay, Mrs. Wilson 
and Susan took some pictures outside, 
Then, we started back to school. We 
stopped to buy a drink and a snack. 1 
bought « bag of chips, Susan and Renay 
Jaughed and laughed because John and 
told silly jokes. We got back to school at 
3:20. Iwas very tired. 


Kevin Mallen 


Science’s 
Happy Hoppy 


Mr. Knowiton’s Level 7 and 8 seience 
classes have a new friend. tis whiteand 
black with long ears, It is a rabbit named 
Hoppy, 

Hoppy grew so fast that a big cage was 
made. Mr. Mayo's shop class of Ricky 
Empey, Kevin Eve, Paul Taylor, Jim 
Shedden and Richard Cecchini came to 
the rescue. They made a beautiful 
cage.lt has an automatic feeder and 
waterer. It is easy to clean because there 
isa pull out tray on the bottom, 

‘The boys worked hard and did a good 
job. Hoppy is so happy that she may 
start a family. 


North-South Floor Hockey Game 


Northern Takes it Again 


On Wednesday, March 2nd, a capacity 
crowd of over 350 students, staff and 
friends saw the North defeat the South in 
the 5th Annual North-South Floor 
Hockey Game to continue their winning 
streak of three years. 

Although North took the honours with 
453 vietory, it was not an easy game for 
either team. 

Both teams were very evenly matched 
and they provided some excellent en- 
tertainment for the fans who were sitting 
‘on the edge of their seats as many of the 
‘game's fantastic plays developed. 

‘The evening's activities began with 
the introduction of our special guests 
which included Dr. and Mrs. Demez 
Mr. and Mrs, Williams, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pape, Mr. and Mrs. Graham and four 
members from the Belleville A.N.A.F. 
Association, 

‘After the formal introduction of 
players and officials, presentations of 
red roses to our lady guests and team 
pictures to the men were made, Dr, 
Demeza, accompanied by Mr. Graham, 


lead the spectators in singing our 
National Anthem. 

During the singing O Canada, our 
Canadian Flag was proudly displayed by 
fan honour guard, consisting of Carrie 
Downey, representing the Girl Guides, 
Jane West, representing the Brownie 
Pack and David Speers, respresenting 
the Beaver Colony. 

After the official Puck Dropping 
ceremony, the 5th Annual North-South 
Game was underway. 

The Game remained scoreless until 
half way through the first period when 
Barry Tonkin from the North found the 
Southern Goalie’s weakness and put the 
puck behind him into the mesh, 

With less than four minutes remaining 
in the First Period, Dennis Bergeron 
scored the Southern Team's first goal to 
tiethe game. 

Between the First and Second Periods, 
the Senior Boys and Senior Girls Floor 
Hockey Showdown Finals were run off. 

Patsy Saari defeated Rosanne Askin 
with a score of 1-0 to win the tournament 


fas top. shooter. Lori Ann Dukarich 
received the Best Goalie Award. 

Karl Lund out-scored Richard Baker in 
the boys’ finals and Roman Krajchi 
proved to be the best Goalie. 

Early in the Second Period, Barry 
assisted by Karl Lund, provided the 
second goal for the Northern Wolves, 
Peter Morawietz capitalized on a break- 
away halfway through the Period to 
make the score 3-1, in favour of the 
North. 

After the Second Period, a draw was: 
held for the winning number on the back 
of the booster buttons, which had been’ 
sold prior to the game. Prizes went to 
Chris Carleton for the North Draw and 
Bill Bernier for the South draw. 

Sandra Taylor was awarded First Prize 
for the best Poster supporting the 
Annual Game. 

Susan Grignon won Second Prize in 
the poster contes 

Southern team’s husky Defenseman, 
Larry Brown, closed the gap in the score 
at the 19.88 minute mark of the Third 
Period, but Paul Masters widened it 
again after additional ten minutes of 
play, and Dennis Racine scored the 
North’s fifth goal three minutes later 

With a 3 Goal deficit, the Southern 

team fought desperately to even the 
score, but all combinations failed with 
the exception of one final effort by 
Dennis Bergeron, who provided the 
game's final goal in the dying: minutes of 
the game, 
For the third year in a row, the 
Northern team had refused to ‘taste 
defeat at the hands of the Southern 
team, 

‘Affler the customary hand shakes and 
trophy presentation to the winning team, 
the game's three stars, as selected by 
our special guests, were announced: 

Ist Star Dennis Bergeron (S) 

2nd Star Barry Tonkin (N) 

3rd Star Randy Pringle (S) 
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Shots on Goal 

The Southern team outshot the 
Northern team with 92-28 shots on goal. 

Coaches: North - Mr. Larry Opper- 
man; South- Mr. Jack Parks, 

Officials: Referees: -Mr, John Doran; 
Mr. Don Taylor; Timekesper: Miss Betty 
Lalonde; Scorer: Mrs. Leslie Ingraham. 

Statisticians: Ron Carr, Sidney 
Pilgrim; Photographers: Mr. Mark 
Workman, Mr. George Miller; Lightinj 
Mr. Doug White: Master of Ceremonies: 
Mr. Norman Rickaby, 


Keith Schauer 


Mini North-South Game 


‘The Senior Boys North-South Floor 
Hockey Game has generated a lot of 
enthusiasm for the past five years, 

As a follow-up to this big game, the 
Intermediate Boys play a Mini North- 
South Game. 

However, this year, the enrollment in 
the Intermediate Boys Residence is 
down considerably. In addition, all the 
boys in that Residence live in Southern 
Ontario. Therefore, it would be difficult 
to provide true team spirit if Southern 
Players played for a Northern Team. 

It was decided to choose the Northem 
Team from Harris House, which has a 
number of boys of similar physical skills 
as the boys from The Eagles Nest 
(Intermediate Boys). 

This provided an additional rivalry - 
ie., North vs South and/or The Eagles 
Nest vs Harris House. 

On Tuesday, March 15th, the 
bleachers in the Gymnasium were filled 

ith spectators from all areas of the 
Campus, who were in attendance to 
support their favourite team. 

Ricky Moroughan, assisted by Kevin 
Daudelin, opened the scoring for the 
Southern Team at 13.04 in the First 
Period. Less than five minutes later, 
Ricky scored an unassisted goal, to give 
the South « 2-0 lead. 


The Northern Team remained 
scoreless until balf way through the 
second period, when Mike Monette 
scored an unassisted goal to make the 
Score 2-1. One minute and eighteen 
seconds later, Calvin Inkster and Paul 
Leblanc teamed up to tie the score at 2- 
2. Bric Staflund broke the tie in favour 
of the South, late in the Second Period 

Andre Deslisle scored the only goal in, 
the Third Period, which tied the game 
for the second time, forcing the play to 
go into sudden death overtime. 

Outstanding goaltending by Vito 
Rubino (North) and Seott Flindall (South) 
resulted in a scoreless overtime Period. 

After twelve minutes of play in the 
Second Overtime Period, Daniel Collins 
scored the winning goal to give the 
Northern Team the 1976-77 Cham- 
pionship. 

Both ‘Teams were exhausted after five 
periods of play and the Coaches, Mr. 
Ruscoe for the North and Mr, Wilson for 
the South were very pleased with their 
players and the outcome of the Game. 

Officials: Referees - Paul Masters, 
Steven Smith; Time Keeper - Mrs. S. 
Browarski, 


Keith Schauer 


Students experience 
Live-in 
History 


‘Two groups of Belleville students re- 
lived a part of Ontario's history recently 
when they. ‘“‘lived-in’” at Sainte-Marie 
among the Hurons, a reconstructed 17th 
century French Jesuit mission. 

‘The first group, 27 Grade 10 and 18 
students from Bayside Secondary School 
were at Sainte-Marie March 2 to 4. 
Teacher Chris Hawkes supervised. Ms. 
Penny Askwith supervised the second 
group of 10 students from Sir James 
‘Whitney School who ‘‘lived-in’” March 9 
toll. 

“Live-ins!” at Sainte-Marie are part of 
fan education programme for Ontario 
school children and are designed to 
immerse the students in the atmosphere 
of the 17th century, There are no 20th 
century conveniences on the site, The 
students live in buildings heated only by 
fireplaces, sleep on wooden beds, 
prepare meals over an open fire and 
‘work at crafts that were necessities to 
life at Sainte-Marie more than 325 years 
ago. 

Originally existing between 1639 and 


1649 Sainte-Marie was the main 
residence of the Jesuits’ Christian 
mission to the Huron Indians. It was the 


first European community in Ontario and 
at its peak, housed 68 Frenchmen, 
one—fifth the European population of 
New France. 

Sainte-Marie thrived on the edge of 
the vast frontier, growing to include 
barns, workshops, dwellings, two 
churches, a cookhouse, hospital and 
Huron longhouses, 

The Jesuits set fire to the mission 
themselves“ nd beheld it burn 
before our eyes... ”” when they left the 
area after Huron-Iroquois trade wars 
destroyed the Huron nation. 

Sainte-Marie was. faithfully recon- 
structed and officially opened in 1967. 
Every year since then, from mid-May to 
October, visitors from all over the world 
explore ‘this vital piece of Canadian 
history 

‘The two groups of Belleville students 
had the same goal. . , to experience life 
as it was in 17th century Canada, “The 
students researched Sainte-Marie for a 
studied the Jesuit and the 
Of life and applied what they 


had learned to ‘living-in’ at Sainte- 
Marie. Experience is the best teacher,”” 
said Sir James Whitney teacher Ms. 
Askwith, 

‘Among the activities that kept her 
students busy were snowshoe hikes to 
the Wye Marsh Wildlife Centre near Ste 
Marie, working at the blacksmith's forge 
and carving wooden ladles in the car- 
penter shop, playing lacrosse and 
another native game called snowsnake, 
and listening to Father Peter Monty 
explain the Jesuit mission work. 

The Bayside students formed a club 
before coming to Sainte-Marie. They 
planned daily schedules, equipment 
requirements and menus, Meals were as 
authentic as possible and included corn 
porridge and corn bread 


pity the Jesuits if cornbread was all 
they lived on,”” said Bayside student Deb 
Pause, Lynn Livingstone added that 
even though her fellow students “hated 
our breakfast of porridge, it could have 
been a lot worse. But she didn’t say 
how. 

The Sir James Whitney students tried 
beaver meat as an unustial ingredient in 
their native meal 

Even though the students had to work 
with, primitive facilities for cooking and 
heating, had to cope with smoke-filled 
rooms and work by candlelight, they 
almost all agreed the experience was 
worth the discomfort, 

But it sure makes you appreciate 
electric lights, kitehen sinks and warm 
baths,"" said one student, 
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Naas SEVEN YEARS AGO The Sir James Whitney 
School, at that time it was still O.S.D., celebrated its 100th 
Birthday. Now there is another important event coming 
up— 

The City of Belleville will be 100 years old in 1978 


This school has been an important part of Belleville's 
history and growth over the past century and we are taking 
an active part in planning appropriate activities for this 
event. Mr. J. Hodgson is a member of the Education 
Committee and Miss B. Lalonde, Mrs. L. Ingraham and Mr. 
D. Potts are on the Sports Committee. 

It is a sports event, a ‘Monster Ball Rally," that will 
hick off the centennial celebrations, This event will be held 
on September 28 at Exhibition Park and will have Belleville 
schools divided into east and west teams. S.J.W. will be 
lending its support to the West team. 

The Centennial Committees have numerous activities 
scheduled for Centennial Year and The Canadian will en- 
deavour to keep readers informed of the dates and outcomes 
of these events. 


On the cover: 
id Janice Robertson hard at work 
1m's art project “‘Art for the Gods" 


The rationale of any art studio 


course offering meaningful 
studies to children, students or 
adults differs greatly from that 


of acommercial art en- 
vironment. In the former, art is 
an organ of human life, the 
work of the whole spirit of man, 
amedium by which man may 
visibly and permanently 
translate and express his 
perceptions and feelings. 
Measurement of artistic and 
aesthetic growth is effected 
through a consideration of 
attitudes, approach to projects, 
creativity and imaginative 
expression, social interaction, 
and soon... the humanizing 
influences of art, arousing the 
powers of enjoyment, of 
yielding to beauty. 


Projects in a commercial art 
environment are judged by the 
standards of industrial ef 
ficiency with its absorption in 
mass production, under a 
utilitarian code and with 
thought for audience impact of 
media or message, 
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Art fora 
Golden God 


Because of a firm belief in such a dif- 
ferentiation, we rarely accept requests to 
provide decorations, posters and other often 
non-creative mass-produced projects, 
However, the one off-campus project which 
we enthusiastically welcomed and 
energetically tackled this winter term came 
from the Belleville 


‘The creation of these items provided three of 
our senior classes with exciting challenges 
and worthwhile learning experiences in both 
the design and the construction of these 
three-dimensional objects. The ac- 
companying photographs show the active 
participation of our students as they followed 
through all the steps in the construction of 
each golden treasure -- the basic armature of 
cardboard, string and tape, the newspaper 
padding and the 


‘Theatre Guild, an amateur theatrical 
organization that presents four plays 
annually in an intimate theatre in 
downtown Belleville, A few of our 
staff members belong to the Guild 
and several students have attended 
performances in the Playhouse 
through the years, 


The March production by the Guild 
was Shaffer's ‘The Royal Hunt Of 
The Sun’’, an historical drama based 
on Pizarro’s conquest of the Incas in 
Peru and his confrontation with 
Atabualpa, the royal leader of the 
Peruvian natives and professed god 
of the sun. The performances i 
cluded two processional presen- 
tations to the royal Inca of numerous 
large golden treasures serving 
dishes, stylized lamas, birds, masks 
and vessels, as well as pottery 
utensils used by the South American 
natives. 


1977 


painstaking papier-mache covering of the form, the 
decorative additions and textures, the handpainted 
prime coat of gesso and the four coats of sprayed 
silver and gold enamels. Two of the photographs 
show some of the Playhouse cast working with the 
golden treasures at rehearsal to which our students 
were invited. 


Our thanks is extended to the Theatre Guild for 
giving us the opportunity to actively participate in 
their production and to our senior students for their 
interested involvement in this creative and 
imaginative project. 


Kenneth R, Graham 
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The end of a school year brings about many changes in a school 
program and Sir James Whitney is certainly no exception, In the Instructional 
program this year we have the type of staff changes one expects but a few 
surprises as far as the specific individuals are concered. Hilda Craig, 
supervisor of the home visiting program, has decided to retire, Mary 
Catherine Shannon, classroom teacher in one of our off-campus classes, is 
transferring to The Robarts School home visiting program, and Janis Fabian 
has resigned and will be moving to Ottawa. All of these people have made 
outstanding contributions to our school. They will be missed but we wish them 
well in their new roles. 

Spring is also wedding bell season, Connie Ellis of the Counsellor staff 
became Mrs. Allan Burnett on May 21. Best wishes Connie and Allan. 

Vicky and Jim MacLaren are pleased to announce the arrival of a 
daughter, Kristen Louise, born May 5. 

Earlier this year we were asked to prepare a message to the Graduating 
Class of '77 in preparation for the publication of a Year Book, Unfortunately 
our plans for this project fell by the wayside so perhaps a brief word to the 
graduates in this column would be appropriate. 

According to our senior dictionary of Canadian English, one of the 
meanings of the word message is ‘inspired words’. Our apologies to the 
graduates because anything we have to offer falls far short of this lofty 
definition. 

What can we say to you, the graduating students, that has not been 
said hundreds of times before? Time passes so quickly. We can remember, 
like it was just last week, when many of you came to school for the first time as 
five or six- year- olds with freckled noses and missing front teeth, How you 
have changed! How quickly time goes when we look back! 

I suppose that is a message or even a lesson for you if you just stop and 
think about the last fourteen years. Look to the future. Enjoy each day. 
Remember that each moment of your life is unique—a time that can never be 
repeated, 

Good Luck! 


Greetings 


to the 
f Graduates 
of 1977 
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Cheryl Aelick Annette Arsenault 
from Sault Ste. Marie from Blind River 
uill seek employment will seck employment 


John Baird Lizette Bastarache 
from Fort Frances from Moonbeam 
will seek employment will seek employment 


from Dryden from Brampton 
pea ener: will seek employment 
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Sheena Cameron 
from Trenton 
will attend George Brown College 


Ken Chan 
from Oshawa 
will seek employment 


Cindy Carleton 
from Belleville, Ont. 
will seek employment 


Pat Edwards 
from Moose River Crossing 
will seek employment 


Sharon MeDonald Peter Morawietz 
from Sault Ste. Marie from Sault Ste. Marie 
will attend Gallaudet College will seek employment 


Kirk Morgan David Nugent 
from Kenora from Trenton 
will seek employment will seek employment 


Dianne Poirier Sherry Pottinger 
from Navan 7m Brockville 
will seek employment will seek employment 
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Susan Price Wanda Racicot 
from Picton from South Porcupine, Ont. 
will seek employment will seek employment 


Dennis Racine Katie Roberts 
from Coniston, Ont. from Wawa, Ont, 
will seek employment will seek employment 


Betty Rogers 
from Joyceville 
will attend Gallaudet College 


J 
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Cynthia Sexsmith 
from Napanee 
will seek employment 


Elizabeth Shigwadja 
from Wikwemikong 
will attend George Brown College 


Christeen White 
from Espanola 
will seek employment 
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Jim Shedden 
from Thunder Bay 
will seek employment 


Tracey Simpson 


from Madoc 
will attend Gallaudet College 


Anores 


Wt trad a Lvthdoy parry for Ait we 
punch « ur all Sropt she will arjoy | 
Ayr netioment 

acok powia aphasic oupartmnt 


